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IGTHAM MOTE, WITH ENTRANCE-BRIDGE, 


ESROM the day we had first read Tennyson's ; 


* Mariana,’’ we had been curious to see a moated ; 


grange. Mentioning this to an acquaintance, in ; 
England, he said promptly : 

“Nothing is easier. We have a good many } 
moated granges, manor-houses, and castles still | 
left, scattered up and down the land; but one of } 
the best specimens is Igtham, half-way between } 
Seven Oaks and Tunbridge, and less than two } 
hours from London by rail. It has been inhab- } 
ited continuously for more than seven hundred 
years, and is just the place, therefore, you wish 
to see.” — 

To make a long story short, we went down, that 
afternoon, to Tunbridge, and, early the next 
morning, hiring a conveyance, started for Igtham. 

The road ran through the loveliest part of 
Kent. On every hand were picturesque old 
farm-houses, hop-gardens, bits of woodland, and 
manor-houses or castles hidden away in parks. 
Our first glimpse of Igtham showed it, in the 
distance, buried in woods, like another castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty. On a nearer approach, 
however, the woods opened up, and the gray old 
mansion stood boldly out, in the summer sun- 
shine, a massive square stone edifice, surrounded 
by its broad ditch or moat. A stone bridge led | 





across this moat to the great 
gateway where once the 
portcullis had been. There 
was no porteullis now: the 
mighty door stood invitingly 
open: and there was even a 
bell-pull, just as in a Lon- 
don house, for visitors to 
announce themselves. 

But what was our dismay, 
on ringing the bell, to be 
told by the natty man- 
servant who appeared, that 
it was only on certain days 
that Igtham was open to 
strangers, and that we had come on the wrong 
day. For a moment, we confess, we were dis- 
heartened: we had traveled a long distance; 
had sacrificed two days; and now were to be 
turned back without seeing the Mote! After a 
little hesitation, we took out a card, and asked 
the servant to carry it in to the lady of the 
house and say all this, adding that we were 
Americans, and would be very much disappointed 
if we had to go back to our country without seeing 
this curious old historical place. In a little 
while, the footman returned, saying that, under 
the circumstances, the rule would be relaxed 
in our favor. We mention this, fact as an off-set 
to the stories so often told by travelers of the 
churlishness of owners of historical places in 
England. In their justification, it must be 
remembered that it is not always convenient te 
have strangers running over one’s house at all 
hours; and, if a day is set apart for the purpose, 
the proprietors cannot be censured if they decline 
to have their privacy invaded at other times. 
What we say of Igtham, too, we can say of other 
places. 

We had reached the Mote by a narrow circuitous * 

road, on one side of which was a winding stream 

creeping lazily along through lush meadows. 
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; almost nisin, Defended by the broad moat 
‘outside, which no pontoons then portable could 
‘ cross, and by the thick stone walls, which no 
‘arrows could pierce, the ladies of the mansion, 
‘even during a hostile attack, could walk in this 
‘ court-yard, or sit at the windows overlooking it, 
‘ safe from all reasonable peril. We realized that, 
{ina country of plains, like Kent, a moat, in the 
then condition of*warfare, was the best defense 
‘ possible. In a hilly country, like Derbyshire, or in 
; Scotland, a fortalice, placed on a commanding ele- 
‘vation, was better. But in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
é Norfolk, or wherever it was flat, a broad ditch 
‘was the more available for defense; and hence 
‘it is that in those parts of England you find 
‘ the granges, manor-houses, and castles so often 
$ surrounded by moats: while in the mountain- 
regions such moated edifices are almost unknown. 
Igtham Mote, like most of the more ancient 
houses of England, dates from different periods. 
: The older portions go back to the reign of Henry 
Near the house, this tiny river widened into ; II, A. D. 1180. Other parts have been added at 
a small lake, and this it was that fed the waters ‘ various times, though none, we believe, later 
of the moat. The mansion itself was about a: than the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The lower 
hundred feet square, built around a court-yard. ‘ story, the original portion, is of stone; the upper, 
As we crossed the bridge of which we have already ; and later, is of wood, in the half-timbered style 
spoken, the bright July sunshine lit up the | so common in the ‘‘ merrie’’ Tudor days. The 
century-old flagstones under foot, the antique ; great hall, built in the twelfth century, is about 
masonry of the tower through which the gate- thirty feet long, by twenty broad: it has a noble 
way opened, and the more modern quaint Tudor ; Gothic window, is vaulted overhead, and stands 
gables within the quadrangle. Not a leaf stirred | above a crypt, early English in character, prob- 
on the great cedars outside, not’a breath of air} ably older than the hall itself. This apartment 
disturbed the sultry silence. But we heard the: is now used asa dining-room, and, with the aid 
click of croquet-balls from some 
place out of sight on the left, and 
an occasional burst of silvery girl- 
ish laughter. Doubtless the daugh- 
ters of the house, with some neigh- 
bors, were playing the then fashion- 
able game. Nothing could have 
made us realize more’ completely 
the difference between the twelfth 
century, when Igtham was first 
built, and when there was no se- 
curity for life or property, and the 
nineteenth century, when people 
played croquet in the long sum- 
mer days, instead of going to the 
wars, and had nothing to fear 
from outlaw or mailed marauder. 
The court-yard we found to be 
about fifty feet square. Pausing 
here, we looked around. We un- 
derstood now, as we had never 
‘ understood before, how, prior to 
the invention of gunpowder, such ; = ; : 
a place as Igtham must have been HEVER CASTLE, WITH MOAT. 





GREAT HALL AT IGTHAM, 
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of pictures on the walls, luxurious chairs scat- ; ing its chivalry. Some might even call it savage. 
tered about, and screens to keep off the draughts, ; We speak now only of England. _ For in France, 
is cozy and inviting to the last degree. Even ; especially in southern France, and much the more 
the huge chimney-place, in which a whole ox , in Italy, a good deal of the old Roman social ciyil- 
might be roasted, has been so tastefully treated | ization survived: so that while, in England, even 
that it adds an additional and home-like charm | as late as the time of Queen Elizabeth, the floors 
to the place. of palaces Were strewn with rushes, in France and 

One of the most curious things at the Mote is ; Italy, and even in the Netherlands, the carpets 
the chapel, which stands on the left of the quad- , of Turkey and Persia were to be seen, not only 
rangle as you enter, on the second story, as we | in the houses of the nobles, but also in those of 








would say in America. It has a fine wagon-{ 
roof of the time of Henry VII. The original | 
wainscoting on the walls, the old seats, and the } 
priest’s confessional, still remain, unaltered, 
though a good deal warped and shrunk by the 
lapse of centuries. Here also is what is believed 
to be one of the most ancient organs in England. : 


the richer of the middle class. 

Picturesque as we found Igtham to be, however, 
we could not help thinking that, in the dreary 
days of winter, it must remind one, more or less, of 
Mariana and her moated grange. As we looked 
back at it, on driving away, and saw its gray 
walls rising from the sluggish moat, we fancied 

her, on some damp 








LEEDS CASTLE, WITH MOAT. 


Nothing shows better the progress of civiliza- 
tion than the fact that the rooms at Igtham, with 
the exception of the hall, are all small. The 
truth is, that, in the Middle Ages, there was 
but little idea of domestic comfort. The hall was 
really the living-room, so to speak, for everybody, 
from the lord of the manor down. They all 
ate there, most remained there when indoors, and 
the ordinary retainers slept there. The bed- 
chambers were little better than closets. Even 
the great nobles, though they indulged in consid- 


erable luxury in dress, though they were epicures ; 


at the table, though their steel armor was often 


artistically embossed, slept in small and ill- ‘ 


Ventilated rooms, rarely bathed, and changed | 
their garments only at long®intervals. It was a ‘ 


fude age, and essentially barbaric, notwithstand- ‘ 


December day, when 
the fog was rising 
from the water, sit- 
ting at one of the 
windows, bemoaning 
her loneliness and 
sad fate, as in Ten- 
nyson’s poem. The 
melancholy sough of 
the wind in the sur- 
rounding trees; the 
ghostly mist rising 
from the encircling 
pool; the lichens on 
the walls; the soli- 
tary, desolate land- 
scape beyond; the 





utter, utter loneli- 
ness: all this, we 
said to ourselves, 
would be enough to 
chill the  stoutest 
heart, much less that of a love-lorn maid. No 


wonder, in such a place, ‘‘ when the moon was 
low,”’ and when, beneath her window, ‘a sluice 
with blackened waters slept,’ while, ‘in the 
white curtain, to and fro, she saw the gusty 
shadow sway,” poor hapless Mariana wrung 
her hands and cried: 

“T am aweary, aweary! 

I wish that I were dead.” 

Having seen Igtham, our curiosity was whetted 


, to examine other and different types of Old-World 


‘«moated mansions.’’ Two, we were told, were 
close at hand. One was Hever Castle, where 
Anne Boleyn had lived as a girl. The other was 
Leeds Castle, the earlier home of that Lord Fair- 
fax, whose romantic story is so familiar to 
Americans, and who, emigrating to Virginia, 
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MAIN STREET OF IGTHAM VILLAGE, 


after a disappointment in love, became the life- 
long friend of Washington, and died in the ‘ Old 
Dominion,’’ at his mansion-house there, toward 
the close of our war for independence. 

Hever, though called a castle, is hardly large 
enough to deserve that name. It is about three 
hours’ drive from Igtham, and was begun 
to be built in the reign of Henry VII, by Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, the great-grandfather of Anne 


Boleyn. The Boleyn family had originally made } 
its fortune in trade, for the English nobility, even ) 


in those feudal days, was constantly recuperated 
from commerce, just as it is now, in spite of 
the present popular impression to the contrary. 
Sir Geoffrey had been a successful mercer, and 
Lord Mayor of London: his descendant became 
Queen of England, in her own right; a thing 
that could hardly happen now to a dry-goods 
dealer’s descendant, say a grandchild of Swan, or 
Edgar, even in this so-called more democratic age. 


The mansion was erected on the site of an older } 


structure, and was not finished until the time of 
Sir Geoffrey's grandson, Sir Thomas, the father 
of Anne, and afterwards Earl of Wilts. With its 


high-pitched roofs, quaint gables, and decorated | 
chimneys, it is a characteristic specimen of } 
the Tudor style of architecture: certainly the } 


most’ picturesque, and, on the whole, perhaps the 


most comfortable for domestic purposes, that Eng- | 
land has seen. Hever is surrounded by a double ; 
moat, fed from the river Eden. Near it, a slight | 
hill is pointed out, where Henry the Eiglith, ' 
when he came galloping on horseback to the fair | 
Anne, was wont to stop, and wind his horn, to } 


announce his approach. 

But Hever has fallen on evil times. Instead 
of knights feasting in its halls, and fair dames 
coqueting in its chambers, it is now degraded to 
a farm-house, and some of its rooms even given 
over to granaries. Nevertheless, we found its 
occupants—though unlettered, and certainly not 
what would be called high-bred—to be courteous, 


and obliging, and 2 

ready to impart jag 

what information ' 

they possessed. 

They were even so enthusiastic about the place 
as to believe that parts of it, undoubtedly more 
modern than Anne’s time, had been inhabited 
by her. They showed us a suite of apart 
ments of this kind. ‘Are you sure,’’ we said, 
‘that she really occupied them?’’ ‘Oh, yes, 
your honor, sure as sure.” But, as the rooms 
exhibited clear traces of Elizabethan work, and 
as we saw the date, A. D. 1584, on the wall out- 
side, we may be pardoned for not giving in to 
this hypothesis. All the same, we took care not 
to disturb the dear old fellow’s faith; he had 
believed that Anne Boleyn had trod those floors, 
and slept in that bed: and he would believe it 
till he died: why should we break in on his fond 
} delusion? It made him happy to think it, and 
it did not harm us in the least, 

As a rule, the rooms at Hever are more 
spacious than those at Igtham. There is quite 
an impoging staircase and a long gallery, and the 
mansion is larger in every respect: it belongs, 
indeed, to a later age and a more advanced social 
condition. Among the apartments shown as 
; having been occupied by Anne Boleyn, the bed- 
room was especially noticeable, a fine handsome 
chamber, paneled to the ceiling. We wish we 
could have believed that she slept in it. But 
there is no doubt that she often promenaded ip 
the gardens behind the house: that she flitted w 
and down the broad staircase: that she walke: 
‘on rainy days in the long gallery, for exercise: 
| and that she stood at the windows, looking out 
for her lover, to welcome him with that smile 
; and with those bright looks whose witchery has 
; passed intoa proverb. Poor, giddy, beautiful, yet 
cruelly-used Queen! The dream of ambition and 
; romance ended, ones gray morning, at the block 
$on Tower Hill: her brutal husband, it is said, 
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DOWN BY THE LILIES. 
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waiting for the gun to announce her execution, $ coeurs, aves! hati it passed to the Leyburns, 
that he might gallop off and marry Jane Sey-‘ and eventually to the Fairfaxes by marriage. 





mour- 
Not far from: Hever ‘is’“Léeds Castle, once the 
great central fortress of Kent. Though partially 


in ruins, it is still vast and imposing. A moat, 
or rather lake, surrounds three, islands, from 
which the, massive walls of the castle rise, the ; 
principal points being crowned with turrets and ; 


TOWN HALL, IGTHAM VILLAGE, 


towers, which give it a bold picturesque sky out- ‘ 
line. 
over all three of the islands, and were connected 
by drawbridges, so that, in the event of a, siege, 
if one island was lost, the gan 

toanother. The oldest parts ot - 
before authentic record, Leeds must. have been 
of note even in the Saxon times, and_per- 


haps earlier—in the days of the Romans, if not : 


even the almost mythical, ones of the British. 
William the Conqueror granted it to the Creya- 


The castle buildings originally extended | 


‘Id retreat 
were built ‘ 


; Kings and queens have slept there. Princes 
have bangueted ' im its “héll. Brave knights, 
gayly caparisoned, with lance and pennon, have 
ridden forth from it to tournament or battle, 

; Clanking across its drawbridges... It. is particu- 
; larly interesting to Americans, ag we have said, 
; because it was one of the English castles of Lord 

3 Fairfax, and because the, successors to his title 

{ stl live in, the United, States, and. are proud of 

ae citizenship here. Leeds Castle does not 
} belong to the Fairfaxes now, however: by some 

; family arrangement, it passed to another branch, 

i in, the last century. 

But to return to Igtham. After leaving the 
Mote, we drove to Igtham village, about two 
miles distant, which we found quite an Old-World 
place, a veritable bit of the Middle Ages, stranded, 
so to. speak, on the shores of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. . The timber-and-clay houses had evidently 
been erected centuries ago, and some of them 
looked as if.a breath would blow them into. ruin. 
The ancient town-house still remained: very 
much the same, thongh a little more dilapidated, 
i as on that fatal morning, when the last of the 
: Brockleburys, who then held Igtham, mustered 
i his retainers in front of it, before marching to 
his death at Bosworth. As we gazed at it, musing 
on all this, the twilight began to fall, and, for a 
‘ moment, we almost fancied we saw the grotesque 
‘ array coming towards us through the shadows: 
the quaint iron head-pieces, the rudely-hammered 
breast-plates, the antique cross-bows. Thenaglint 
‘ of dying sunshine shot, across the landscape, the 
; phantom little army disappeared, and in its place 
‘we saw the golden light on sward, and on tree, 
‘and.on the-half-tumbling cottages, and on the 
‘dark old timbered town-house. 








DOWN BY THE LILIES. 


BY BRADLEY COURTLAND. 


We walked in the purple gloaming, 
"Mid whispering winds from far; 

The slumberous night fell softly, 
Lit by a sparkling star: 

Only one star to light us 
Down by the lily sheen. 

Will the lilies tell of the kisses 
That I gave to you, my queen? 


Kisses so sweet! Oh, lilies, 
Down in the lily-walk, 
There are other flowers more tempting 


Than grow on a lily-stalk. 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—2. 


Flowers as pure and as fragrant, 
And sweeter to me by far, 

By the kisses I gave my lily 
Under the sparkling star. 


The shadows may fall in the gloaming, — 
The stat may droop slowly to rest ; 

Time may powder thy hair, my darling— 
What matters,it? Safe on ny breast— 

Yes, safe: for I love thee, my degrest. 

“T love thee,” the 1 say, 

By the kisses I gave gioaming, 





When the twilight was purpling the day. 
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MAIN STREET OF IGTHAM VILLAGE, 


after a disappointment in love, became the life- 
long friend of Washington, and died in the “‘ Old 
Dominion,’’ at his mansion-house there, toward 
the close of our war for independence. 

Hever, though called a castle, is hardly large 
enough to deserve that name. It is about three 
hours’ drive from Igtham, and was begun 
to be built in the reign of Henry VII, by Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, the great-grandfather of Anne 
Boleyn. The Boleyn family had originally made } 
its fortune in trade, for the English nobility, even | 
in those feudal days, was constantly recuperated 
from commerce, just as it is now, in spite of 
the present popular impression to the contrary. 
Sir Geoffrey had been a successful mercer, and 
Lord Mayor of London: his descendant became 
Queen of England, in her own right; a thing 
that could hardly happen now to a dry-goods 
dealer's descendant, say a grandchild of Swan, or 
Edgar, even in this so-called more democratic age. 
The mansion was erected on the site of an older 
structure, and was not finished until the time of 
Sir Geoffrey's grandson, Sir Thomas, the father 
of Anne, and afterwards Earl of Wilts. With its 
high-pitched roofs, quaint gables, and decorated 





and obliging, and 2 

ready to impart (= 

what information 

they possessed. 

They were even so enthusiastic about the place 
as to believe that parts of it, undoubtedly more 
modern than Anne’s time, had been inhabited 
by her. They showed us a suite of apart 
ments of this kind. ‘‘Are you sure,’”’ we said, 
“that she really occupied them?’ “Oh, yes, 
your honor, sure as sure.” But, as the rooms 
exhibited clear traces of Elizabethan work, and 
as we saw the date, A. D. 1584, on the wall out- 
side, we may be pardoned for not giving in to 
this hypothesis. All the same, we took care not 
to disturb the dear old fellow’s faith; he had 
believed that Anne Boleyn had trod those floors, 
and slept in that bed: and he would believe it 
till he died: why should we break in on his fond 


‘delusion? It made him happy to think it, and 


it did not harm us in the least. 

As a rule, the rooms at Hever are more 
spacious than those at Igtham. There is quite 
an impoging staircase and a long gallery, and the 
mansion is larger in every respect: it belongs, 


chimneys, it is a characteristic specimen of } indeed, to a later age and a more advanced social 
the Tudor style of architecture: certainly the ; condition. Among the apartments shown as 
most picturesque, and, on the whole, perhaps the ; having been occupied by Anne Boleyn, the bed- 
most comfortable for domestic purposes, that Eng- ; room was especially noticeable, a fine handsome 
land has seen. Hever is surrounded by a double } chamber, paneled to the ceiling. We wish we 
moat, fed from the river Eden. Near it, a slight {could have believed that she slept in it. But 
hill is pointed out, where Henry the Eighth, there is no doubt that she often promenaded ip 
when he came galloping on horseback to the fair ‘ the gardens behind the house: that she flitted u 
Anne, was wont to stop, and wind his horn, to; 4md down the broad staircase: that she walke: 
announce his approach. ; on rainy days in the long gallery, for exercise: 

But Hever has fallen on evil times. Instead | and that she stood at the windows, looking out 
of knights feasting in its halls, and fair dames | for her lover, to welcome him with that smile 
coqueting in its chambers, it is now degraded to { and with these bright looks whose witchery has 
a farm-house, and some of its rooms even given ; passed intoa proverb. Poor, giddy, beautiful, yet 
over to granaries. Nevertheless, we found its } cruelly-used Queen! The dream of ambition and 
occupants—though unlettered, and certainly not } romance ended, oneegray morning, at the block 
what would be called high-bred—to be courteous, | 92 Tower Hill: her brutal husband, it is said, 
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waiting for the gun to announce her execution, { coeurs, fees dal it passed to the Ley manila, 
that he might gallop off and marry Jane Sey-: ‘ and eventually to the Fairfaxes by marriage. 


mour. 

Not far froni- Hever ‘isLéeds Castle, Onde the 
great central fortress of Kent. Though partially 
in ruins, it is still vast and imposing. A moat, 
or rather lake, surrounds three, islands, from ; 
which the. massive walls of the castle rise, :the ° 
principal points being crowned with turrets and 3 


TOWN HALL, IGTHAM VILLAGE, 


mere which give it a bold picturesque sky out- 
line. The castle buildings originally extended } 
over all three of the islands, and were connected : 
by drawbridges, so that, in the event of a. siege, ‘ 
if one island was lost, the garrison could retreat 
to another. 
before authentic record, Leeds must. have been 


of note even in the Saxon times, and per- | 
hups earlier—in the days of the Romans, if not ‘ 


even the almost mythical, ones of the British. 
William the Conqueror granted it to the Crevar 


The oldest parts of Leeds were built ‘ 


} Kings and queens have slept there. Princes 
have  banqueted | in its “hall. Brave knights, 
gayly caparisoned, with lance and pennon, have 
ridden forth from it to tournament or battle, 
; Clanking across, its drawbridges... It is particu- 
; larly interesting to Americans, as we -haye said, 
3 because it was one of the English castles of Lord 
> Fairfax, and because the successors to his title 

} still live in the United, States, and. are proud of 

3 their citizenship here. Leeds Castle does not 

} belong to the Fairfaxes now, however: by some 

; family arrangement, it passed to another branch, 

} in the last century. 

But to return to Igtham. After leaving the 
Mote, we drove to Igtham village, about two 

‘ miles distant, which we found quite an Old-World 
place, a veritable bit of the Middle Ages, stranded, 

so to speak, on the shores of the nineteenth cen- 

tury. The timber-and-clay houses had evidently 
been erected centuries, ago, and some of them 
looked as if.a breath would blow them. into. ruin. 
The ancient town-house still remained: very 

{ much the same, thongh a liitle more dilapidated, 

: as on that fatal morning, when the last of the 

{ Brockleburys, whe then held Igtham, mustered 

‘ his retainers in front of it, before marching to 
' his death at Bosworth. As we gazed at it, musing 
on all this, the twilight began to fall, and, for a 
‘ moment, we almost fancied we saw the grotesque 
array coming towards us through the shadows: 

the quaint iron head-pieces, the rudely-hammered 

breast-plates, the antique cross-bows. Then aglint 

‘ of dying sunshine shot, across the landscape, the 

phantom little army disappeared, and in its place 

we saw the golden light.on sward, and on tree, 

‘and on the half-tumbling cottages, and on the 

‘dark, old timbered town-house. 





DOWN BY THE LILIES. 


BY BRADLEY COURTLAND. 


We walked in the purple gloaming, 
"Mid whispering winds from far; 

The slumberous nighit fell softly, 
Lit by a sparkling star : 

Only one star to light us 
Down by the lily sheen. 

Will the lilies tell of the kisses 
That I gave to you, my queen? 


Kisses so sweet! Oh, lilies, 
Down in the lily-walk, 
There are other flowers more tempting 


Than grow on a lily-stalk. 
Vou. LXXXVII1.—2. 


Flowers as pure and as fragrant, 
And sweeter to me by far, 

By the kisses I gave my’ lily 
Under the sparkling star. 


The shadows may fall in the gloaming, 
The star may droop slowly to rest ; 

Time may powder thy hair, my darling— 
What matters it? Safe on ney breast— 

Yes, safe; for I love thee, my dearest. 

“T love thee,” the 1 say, 

By the kisses I gave ¢ gloaming, 





When the twilight was purpling the day. 





AN ASTRONOMICAL CONJUNCTION, 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


OLD AsTeRor had once been the professor of § 
astronomy in @ German university. But the place ; 
did not pay well, and, finding that the glory of} 
his name and position did not go very far toward ; 
liquidating his grocer’s-bills, he threw up the 3 
engagement. 

He had two daughters—Luna and Stella— 
pretty twins, Whom he had named ‘thus’ faritas- 
tically, after his wife’s decease. The wife had 


: Credit? Oh-a! Well, he hass had it. Now 
: iss it ze dime to bay. No, no! I am tired off i 
all. I ‘shall gif up my ‘shair, and go by the 
: coundry out.” 

“Good! good!” cried Stella, clapping her 

: hands. «« We'll take u cottage out of town, and 

“ gee and will Tiscover 


died, poor lady, very inopportunely, just before | 


the transit of Venus. 


‘Zeré iss “nid se Off vasting time here,” he : 


said, 6né ‘morning. 
death astronomy to a lot off fools? Ey, Luna?” 
He’ brought “his ‘fist. down'on the table with ‘a 


“What for shall’ I dry’ to; y 


force that”set Stelli’s nerves a-quivering, and ‘he | ¥ 
glared defiantly over the worn silver rim of ‘his 


spéctacles. 


WTHey ‘dre’ ‘not all fools, fither,”’ Stella ‘suid, 


suggestively. 
“No? ‘Ate 2ey not? 
thelr note-books séen. 


I vish you could’ haf 


sink a cow Gould put ‘sings down better. 
off my lectures, I said';"* Das zodiatal licht Hegte | 


in die Milchstrasse.” 
ey, Stella, kind? 
know—” 

‘Gifford, father,” ‘said’ Lima, with ‘a ‘faint 
flutter of “the “lips; ‘that’ “wholly @8éaped"’ the 
astronomet, thougl’ he' ‘would’ have ‘noted ' the 
twinkling of a Star millions of miles’ awiy: 

“« (h, well, vaas 'giebt's?” he ‘cried; with ‘dt 
impatient gesture.” H8S a dui" goose,’ what- 
ever his name were. He dranslated my obser- 
vation: ‘Ze zodiacal light wass visible in Milk 
Street.’”’ 


Stella burst out laughing» But ajwarm painful * 


flush crept over Luna’s cheek, that was only half 
concealed by her soft brown curls, 

‘* Well, I suppose he didn’t know any better,” 
she said, as though that were the best apology. 


“He hasn’t been here very long, father, and he | 


don’t know much German.’ 
‘Ja, freilich,”’ said Stella, laughing,’ 


“Well,” said old Asteroid, fretfully, ‘must I ; 


deach him Sherman ass well. ass astronomy? 


fle iss all.ze more: fool, if he egspects, to learn } 


z© language ‘and eferysing ‘at’ once.”’ 
“You said ‘Yourself’ that "he desétved ‘a great ; 
coal of cre ” said Dana, persistently, - 
(38) 


Ach, himielf you would : 
In one | 


Yoit' know ‘wher! it’ Wass | 
Tat Englishman, Jifford, you | 


bat ' eek Luna, somewhat sharply, 
: “way from the absent contemplation of 
the starry sky, 

“T should like to discover something,” Stella 
Went on, With enthusiasm. “Some day, I méan 
to’ havé ‘my nanie in the’ astronomical’ calendar. 
I hope it will ‘be a comet—a ‘comet with ‘a 
tremendous tail.”’ 

“Thope’'so,”’ said old Asteroid, nodding his 
approval of these worthy sentiments. But Luna 
said nothing. Going over 'to the closet, she took 
down ‘her shaw! and a light zephyr scarf. 

“Where are you going?” asked Stélla} idly. 

Again that ‘faint flutter passéd'over Luna’s 
lips. 

“The night is so clear,’’ she said, after a 
moment's hesitation, ‘I am going out to look 
at the heavens.”’ 

“Orion blazes ,avay, don’t he?’’ said the 
professor, rising. ‘Stella, kind, don’t forget 
to, wind ze clock.” 

The door closed upon Luna, and she went 
down the walk with a hasty springing step’ 

‘«T am tired of it all,’” she murmured. «* What 
: is the use of clinging to.a life that has no charm 
‘for you whatever? They will drive'me mad 
with their astronomy. I hate it—yes,'I hate 
¢ it!” 

Then, as though terrified by the utterance of 
{ such heresy, she gathered her shaw! about her 

}and ran toward the shadow of a great oak-tree, 
{ that bent its boughs reverently before the. beauty 
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of the starlit sky, A moment more, and she was 
clasped in a pair of strong eager arms. 
“ Luna—liebling,”’ cried a voice that stumbled 


‘over ithe German’ syllables, ‘‘I. thought you } 


would never come.’’ 


“T could not get away any sooner, Rarie,”’ she ‘ 
‘« Even now I had almost to tell a story 
I cannot come again, } 


panted. 
to manage this meeting. 
dear, | This is the last time.’’ 

‘*What?’’ cried Rarie Gifford, reproachfully. 


“ You will embitter even this first moment of joy ? ; 
Think how lonely I am; Luna: My life among ; 


the studexts is miserable.’ 

“TI do think of it. I think of nothing else, | 
But I can’t keep on deceiving them so, Rarie. 
My father never expects me to marry, and—’ 

“ What?’ was the indignant protest... +‘ Does 


he expect you to spend your life peeking through ; 
a telescope? You—Luna? If 1 thought there ' 
was a chance of such a thing, I’d smash every } 


instrument.,in Christendom,’’ 


This. outburst, absurd.as it. was, pleased her, 
and she squeezed softly the gowned arm against ‘ 


which her head was partly leaning. 


* He does. expect that,’’ she said, with a sigh; : 


“and so does Stella. 


” 


you. 


“And I should never have forgiven you, if you | 
hadn’t,” he answered, drawing her close to him ; 


and; kissing her fondly. ‘Though why you do 
care for me, Luna, I fail to understand.” 

**] don’t know,’’ 
around his neck and Jaying her soft cheek close 
to his... ‘I can’t help it... I just. leve you.” 

“And I can bear this suspense no longer,’’ he 
cried, passionately. ‘To, see you only occa- 
sionally, and then under, other, eyes, except— 


dear one—when you come to your,,casement, at } 


night, and look out—’’ 


Oh, Rarie! I don’t: believe : 
they'll ever forgive me for falling in love with | 


she said, putting her arms } 


} unbroken, save by the quick responsive beating 
of their young hearts. It was ‘‘ Luna, darling, 
do you love me?’’ and “ Yes, Rarie, with all my 
soul.” Then they began again at the beginning. 

‘‘ But I am very unhappy, dear,’’ she said, at 
last, ‘‘I don’t want to live this way any 
longer.” 

‘‘Are you willing I should go and tell your 
3} father? If I did—” 
‘“ Yes 
} This was the bombshell that exploded in the 
Herr Professor's office the next day. ~ 

‘‘ What iss it?” cried old Asteroid, with quiv- 
ering lips. ‘‘My Luna haf bromised to marry 
} you? You area fool. Gott in hiramel! What 
; can dat girl mean ?”’ 
’ . “ We love each other, sir,”’ said Rarie, bravely. 
‘You are a great astronomer, and—’’ 

“« Schmeichelei— schmeichelei — pooh!’’ said 
the professor, snapping his fingers, 
} I would, not stoop to flatter. anyone,”’ said 
Rarie, angrily, _‘‘ You are wrapped up in your 
science. But Luna is tired of it all.’’ 
: “Tired of astronomy? Young man, you are 
 @ bigger fool, dan I tought. you been, Bah!’ 

“I tell you the truth, Herr Professor: Luna 
does not care for astronomy, and—’’ , 

‘*‘ Fery well,’ he burst forth, angrily. ‘* Take 
her, den. I haf no use for her—no use what- 
ever, Take her. I haf still one daughter leftt— 
one daughter who iss not tired of astronomy. 
Hei, Stella, kind!, Here: your, sister hass made 
Sone great fool from herself. . She Will, marry 
him,” 

The scorn expressed in his gesture and accent 
} must have blighted a, more.cowardly soul than 
} Rarie’s, 

“That's pretty bad, old fellow,’’ he muttered ; 
‘* but I'll swallow. it, for Luna's, sake,’’ 

Stella burst.into tears. 

“Now everything is spoiled,’’ she., sobbed. 


‘ 


Which I do at peril of being discovered. I | 
can only do it when Stella is asleep.or bas not | ‘We can’t have the cottage, father, for I can’t 
yet.come.to our room. ; Every.time I. go. to that | do all, the work myself, and we can't aford a 
window, it is in fear of diseoyery.’’ } girl.” 

“Oh! if you only.knew how lovely you. look, | ‘* We'll manage some way,”’ said the professor. 
you. would come oftener to it. The, last, time I ; ‘ Zere iss a young man who would like the exam- 
saw you there, I thought you an angel: you ; ; inations,to,make up,.and he vishes me to deach 
seemed so. pure,|so saintly, in your white dress. him astronomy; I haf .encaged,to,do.it, and—” 
But that was nearly a week.ago.. Every night} ‘Have you?” cried Rarie, eagerly, «I am so 
since, I have watched for hours beneath your | glad! Dick was so,down about. his astronomy. 
window, yet you have not come once.”’ ; He thought he would never get.on with it; but I 

“I. could; not—indeed, I, could. not., And ; told him ,that, if he could only persuade you to 
to-night, in coming here, I risk almost certain dis- ; coach him, he’d be all right.”’ 
covery. But I could, not help it, after you, wrote, : “By? said old. Asteroid, 
I love you, go.”’, ; viciously, ‘Zen you sent: him?,, I; yish I hat 

Even the stars winked at, them then, and for ; known zat... Nosing could, haf, made me take him 
awhile the sweet silence of night-time was ; to board, if I hat known!’ 


glaring. at him 
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“He’s a a fellow—Dick Harrow, and ; 
clever, too,” ‘said’ Rarie, warmly. 
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i drawing away from him after a moment, her face 
; burnifig crimson in the gloom’ with which the 


‘Oh-a'!” ctied the professor, cynically. “ Like dome was filled. 
5 


you, perhaps !”’ 


** Enough, friulein ?’’ said Dick; reproachfully, 


You dre unjust, ptofessor,’” said Rarie, as he } ‘I have not enough of anything—not even of 


withdrew ; 
your regard.” 
Old Asteroid retired from the university, and } 
rented his cottage. Rarie had another year in } 


his course, but, greatly to the professor's disgust, ; otherwise released her; 


he margied Lana when the spring term closed, 
and the young couple took’ the cottage adjoining 
old Asteroid’s. 
money Of his own, aiid he built an observatory. 

‘‘Humph !” said the professor, and vowed he'd 
never use it. But, inside of a month, he was mak- 
ing delighted observations through the telescope, } 
and Stella was géing over, with Dick Harrow, the } 
problems Which old Asteroid would not conde- ; 
scend to explain. 

Tune’# ‘harriage was ‘a bitter blow to both, but ; 
they Had'a kind of high-minded pride that sus- 
tained them, and thé summer went on for awhile } 
uneventfully. 


_ How much’ you know about the stars, frau | 
lein !’” “said Dick; one night, as, according to } 


their custom, théy sat out on the balcony, watch- 
ing ‘tle heavens, hé’with a cigar in his mouth, 
and ‘she holding a small telescope. 

““T oaght to know a great deal,’’ said Stella, 
laughing:' “I ‘have lived among them.” 

“ Have you, thdeed ?’” said Dick. +‘ Then you 
really are ‘an’angel?” 

‘¢ What nonsense, Mr. Harrow!”’ she answered, ? 
but something stirred gently in her heart. “ How} 
brightly the Dipper shines to-night. Shall we } 
not go into the observatory and look at it?’’ 

« By all means—if you wish.” 

Under the range of the telescope was a long 


”? 


“but ‘I do not despair of winning } your friendship.” 


‘My friendship, .Mr. Harrow?’’ she faltered. 
“IT have always assured you of that.” 

‘Yes,”’ he said, taking her hand, since he: had 
“but, when we say 
friendship, we don’t mean the same thing.’’ 


3 “Don’t we? Well, I suppose that my deter- 


Fortunately, Rarie had some } mination never to marry has made me indifferent 
to men.” 

‘* But why should not my determination not to 
marry affect me in the same way?” 
Or'have you any such a deter- 


‘Does it not? 
mination ?”’ 

“T have. Friiulein, someone has ‘said that 
a woman’s friendship is better than her love. 
I should like to prove that. Nothing would please 
} mie better than ‘to have''you for my friend and 
associate. Someday, you’ know, I shall be a 
; baronet, and, when Ihave the leisure, I shall 
devote a great deal of time and money to astro- 
nomical research.” 

“Shall you, really?’ How delightful !’’ 

‘And I should like to think of you as enjoying 
it with me.” 

** You are very kind.” 

“No; only selfish. But you will let me hope 
for that?’’ 

“T—TI don’t know,’’ said Stella, with sudden 
} misgivings. ‘I shall always be your friend, 
of course. But, excuse me—don’t you smell 
smoke ?”’ 

“Something is burning!'’ exclaimed Dick, 
groping his way to the’ door, which they had 
locked, as was the custom, on the inside. to 


bench. Dick sat on one end of this bench, while } prevent intruders. But, in some way, the key 


Stella focused the instrument properly. 

** Just 'look,’’ she ‘cried. 
cent’ display to-night: Jupiter and Mars’ are 
glorious, and I never saw Saturn’s rings 80 
plainly.” 

“T can't find Jupiter at all,” said Dick, who had 
moved up, ahd was looking through the telescope. 

“Tt is ‘right over there,” said Stella, point- 
ing to the spot. “Here: lét me show you.” 

She bent over to take the instrument, but 
Dick did not stir: and her movement brought 
their heads together, so an her cheek was 
touching his. 

“ There!’ I've got it,’’ eried Dick, throwing his 
arm aroutid ‘her. |“ Don’t ‘stir, please, or I shall 
lose the focus. ‘Isn't that magnificent ?’”: 

‘Haven't you seen enough?” cried Stella, 





> had fallen or been pulled out, and Dick hunted 
**There’s a magnifi- } for it in vain. 


“The key is gorie,”’ he said, in suppressed 
tones, ‘‘and I haven't a single match about me.” 

The smoke was now penetrating the entire 
dome, and there was a suffocating smell of burn- 
ing wood. 

“Tt is fire; Mr. Harrow!” cried Stella, with a 
sudden thrill of terror. “ The observatory is on 
fire!’’ 

““Where can that key be?" cried Dick, ex- 
citedly, shaking the door with all his might. 
“Professor Asteroid!’ This way!'II¢lp! Stella 
and I are locked in the dome!” 

In vain they shouted and pounded on the 
door.’ No’ ‘one came. Tt wis as though they 
had been consigned toa living tomb. 
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“They do not know we are here,’’ said Stella. There is nothing in this life that is worth more 
“JT told father we would not make any obser-;} than love—not even astronomy. Don’t faint, 
vations to-night.” 4 darling. . Cling to, me: I will not leave you. 

“The door is fast,’’ said Dick, relinquishing } Stella—my own!”’ 
his last effort to burst it open. ‘Unless they} Five minutes more, and the firemen burst into 
come for us, we are lost.”’ ; } the dome, headed by old Asteroid, who was 

Stella shivered; and he put his arms around , crying loudly for his precious observations. 
her. 'To'the' suffocating smell of the smoke was } They found Dick and Stella lying on the floor, 
now'added a growing heat’ from below, and the } insensible, clasped in each other's arms. 
shouts and excitement without deadened their Fortunately, most of the valuable instruments 
only; hope of making themselves heard. were saved from the fire; but old Asteréid was 

Dick drew her close to him. gloomy and taciturn. 

“Are you afraid to die—with me?’’ he whis- ‘*T haf not egspected. dis off you, Stella,’ he 
i said, sadly. 

Even in that moment of peril, Stella felt some- ‘T know, father,” she answered ; »“ but, after 
thing of the joyous truth his words conveyed. —after all that happened, I had to-marry him.’ 

No, not afraid,’’ she answered, in a low tone; ‘Ei! Ei! Dat, iss all fery/well to say; but I 
and she did not stir. know you women been all alike. Zere iss no 

Then Dick bent: over her, almost forgetful: of } use drying to improof your minds: for you 
the,awful doom that awaited them. hafn’t any to improof.’’ 
eit Darling,” he whispered, ‘‘it was not your; Having delivered this ultimatum, the professor 
friendship I wanted, but your love. If we should ; let things take their course ;. but: he was. never 
béspared; would you give it to me ?”’ } quite himself again,’ until: the spring, when 

# Ioden’t» know," she said, in a faint voice; } Luna’s baby~boy was born. 
but sheclung to him passionately. ‘Oh, I don’t} ‘‘ Here iss my astronomer,’' he said, patting the 
know, Dick.” } little fellow’s bald head. ‘‘ We'll see if he doesn’t 

“Yes, you would,’ he declared, pressing a } come to somesing.. Ey, kindlein? I would not 





kiss‘on her trembling lips. “ You would, Stella. } gif one poy for half a dozen girls, nohow.”’ 





THE BOY-GOD’S THEFT. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 


Marpen, with thy flying tresses He hath little bow and quiver, 
And with beaming eye! Cheeks of rosy hue ; 

Hath love with his sweet caresses But, believe me, trust him never! 
Unto thee come nigh? Hath he come to you? 


On a summer day he found me Though his eyes'with tears be swollen, 
As I sleeping lay, T will make him sigh, 

Then with silken cords he bound me; For my heart the urchin's stolen: 

_ Hath he passed this way? Hath he here passed by ? 


In my heart this love unruly If I catch him, although fearless, 
Sleeping, seemed to lie! He will rue the day. 

Can you tell me, tel? me truly, Venus! why are you so careless, 
Hath he here passed by? Thus to let him stray? 





~~ 


THE DEATH-MASK OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY ALICE MAUDE REBWELL. 





‘Why, death, what hast thou there? Life’s inmost secrets through ! 
Coulds’t thou not—for ite grace— Now sunken lids no brightness underlies, 
Have spared that God-iike face 
Beyond thy time, to show men what is fair? Thou couldst not quite eclipse 
: That mouth’s calm sweetness sealed. 
‘What shame to quench those eyes, Yet had thy grace‘revealed 
Whose swift discernment knew To us perfection—voicing from those lips! 





THE PASSWAY OF PERIL. 


BY MES. M. 


CHAPTER I. 

“You like Virginia, of course?’ said: Colonel 
Jarney Paxton, to his young guest. 

‘I like: it-yes, of course,’ replied’ Miss 
Yodell. “+ From tide-water up to these beautiful 
banks of the Holston, I’ve met with nothing but 
the large-hearted hospitality fer which your State 
is so justly famous.” 

Claymour Paxton, seated on a step of the 
verandah, now looked up. 

‘Why, father,’’ he said, ‘Cousin Judith, com- 
ing, as she does, from the generous blue-grass 


region of -Kentucky, pays us a high complimcat } 


in saying that.” 

Miss: Yodell favored her handsome cousin with 
a rather curious smile, then turned to his father. 

“There is oné: thing I have been learning 
curing my sojourn in Virginia, Cousin Jarney,”’ 
she said; ‘‘ it is to enjoy. seeing you delight so in 
your pipe." »- 

«I wish you might have! been as complaisant 


to my cigarettes, this morning,’’ complained Clay- 
mour, in an aggrieved tone. 

The father laughed. 

“You were right, my dear,’’ he said, approv- 


ingly. 
reprimand for presuming to smoke in your preg- 
ence. That is one of the innovations of this day of 
unchivalric youth. Such ungallantry as a young 
fellow, like Clay here, smoking, in‘ the face of a 
lovely young woman, was not thought of in my 
day.” 

Miss Yodell accepted the implied compliment 
with a bow. 

‘Habits are like gray hairs,’” she remarked, 
with the gravity of a sage; ‘they are worn 
gracefully by age and wisdom, but are never 
becoming to youth.” 

Claymour stroked“ his downy mustache, look- 
ing subdued. 

‘I was hoping, cousin, you were about to tell 
my father,’’ he said at last, ‘that you had been 
learning in Vitginia ‘not to view with a critic's 
eye the imperfections of your mountain-reared 
cousins. But a truce to this. You said, this 
morning, you wished to see, from the river-gate, 
this evening’s sunset; and the west is in a flame 
now, you observe.” 

She gave him her hand, rising gracefully from 
the or wicker-chair where she had been 


“ Right to give the young rascal a sharp ” 


SHEFFEY PETERS. 


sitting. Above the ordinary height as Paxton 

was, her eyes weve nearly on a level with his’ as 

she stood beside him, lightly smoothing and shak- 

ing into order the silken-webbed and lustreless 
jor and flounces: of her black grenadine robe, 

which but served to throw into relief the rare 
| perfection of her peculiar style of beauty. | Had 
} her eyes not been so nearly on a level with his, 
} Claymour might have failed to see the full radi- 
ance of them, lighted by the red/gleam in their 
} depths, that so exactly matched the tawny dull- 
‘ red of her abundant hair, knotted in ia wavy coil 
low on her white 'well-poised neck. 

There was a@ score or: more ‘of :patrician:gen- 

erations. in the ‘blue veimg-iof Judith Yodell) aud 
she showed it in the fine ivdry polish \of her com- 
plexion, in the slope of her ;shoulders; in the 
lithe, grace of; her figure, in the tapering of her 
firm white’ hands, in every line \of: her» proud 
reposeful face. 
« She-stood atthe gate in silence: for some time, 
watching with ‘kindling cheeks the long proces- 
sion of mountain-peaks, now rosy with the set- 
tirg sun. 

“TI think,” she said at last, ‘I should like to 
£0 to that’highest’ mountain-summit yonder : the 
view from it must be superb.” 

“If you would like to go,”’ replied her cousin, 
“there is nothing more feasible. The peak is 
called White Top, and.is said to be only less high 
than Bald Motntain; in North Carolina. It is 
not more than twenty miles off. We have often 
made up parties to, go there and camp out for a 
night or two.”’ 

“Oh, how delightful! “When can we gof’’ she 
cried. 

“The sooner the, better,’ he returmed. ‘‘To- 
morrow, the arrangements can! be made, the 
party invited, and, by the day after, we can set 
out,” 

‘How unselfish all you Virginians are,” she 
said, ‘“‘in seeking to give pleasure to others. 
My Keritucky consins’ at home would not be half 
so gallant.” 

“And yet,’ said Claymour, looking at her 
meaningly, ‘‘ there was ene, I haye heard, who 
risked his life merely for the sake of a waltz with 


” 








; you 
\” Miss Yodel turnied her head quickly ‘aside. 
“So,” she said, speaking coldly, ‘‘you have 
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heard; even here, of the wnénviable notoriety I ima But will our bridegroom and bride,» your 
gained through that miserable affair? “But you ; sister and her husband, ¢are to spend a part of 
are mistaken. Hart Branthwaite,’’ her proud lips ; their honeymoon roughing it in this style? And 
taking a firmer set as she looked bravely at him | we'cannot go without them.” 








now, ‘‘preferred to have my name ‘made 2a} 
; of their courtship was ‘accomplished in one of 


by-word in the club-room, yes, anid on the street, 
rather than éndure an imputation against his valor. | 
Valor! He should have held my name and his 
valor, both, above reproach. Does this dueling— | 


this false code of honor,’’ excitedly, ‘ which per- ; 
; leafy bower he had made for her, on the top of 


mits the braggart to’ parade his cowardice before | 


“«T will ‘engage for Brandon and Kate: most 


' these White-Top expéditions,' In fact, we accuse 
Dr. Chantrey of having taken’ unfair advantage 
of our coquettish Kate, his bride ‘affirming that 
he beguiled her into ascending with him inte the 


the world, establish the true courage of the man, one of those curious dwarfed pines. Kate 

of uphold’ the dignity, the loyalty, or the good | declares that, finding her unable then to descend 

faith of ‘the woman who is luckless enough to | without assistance, he ungallantly affirmed his 

feed the stpport of a hand red with a brother's {intention of leaving her in the Lashorn, for the 

blood? So,’’ ‘warming into indignation, yon ; } bears to feast upon, unless she would poanhe to 
looked ‘upon that duel of Mr. Hart Branthweite’s ;  miirry ‘him.’? 


‘a6 fair exhibit of the gallantry of my Kentucky 
} well satisfied with each other,’ laughed Judith. 


(Giisttis’? ‘Let me assure you'that it has pleased 
‘tie 6 Tgndre'the chivalrié ‘sacrifice of my Cousin 
Hart, not only as a useless snites, but as one 
‘wholly diwpledinig vortues” 


‘* Fora compulsory devethal they seem fairly 


CHAPTER ‘II. 
Cotonet Janney Paxton at- first ‘objected: to 


«Poor 'Btanth waite |?’ eefb*Clayntbar, symipa- { the projected expedition. It was too late in 


thetically. “To have had a wullet put through | ' the year, he said: ‘storm might come wp; But 
‘his'arm, and to’ lose, at the same time, the privi- ' he finally consented. 

‘lege of waltzing with you foreverniore. “He has ; ; 
left Kentucky, I hear, and gone to Europe.’ But, ; 


Accordingly, the’next morning, the houséhold 
‘was astir betimes. In the kitchen, there was o 
iin’ all fairness, Cotsim’ Judith, do you think ‘you >  aleing of bread and a-boiling of meats. Ham- 
did our: kinsman’ fall justice, in this affair? We ; pers were packed, cooking-utensils: got: together, 
have heard that) ‘under’ the cirewiastances;-no { saddles and bridles looked ‘after. Then, the 
man could have acted with truér tiebility and | morning after, the expedition set forth. ' The 


courage—’’ 
Miss eres uae 0s ieee an impera- ' 
tive gesture. ’ 


; party had been joined by Lettie and Julia Mays, 


Minnie and Fleta Norris, accompanied by a quar- 


‘ tette of the gallants of the neighborhood, Messrs. 


“D do tot mavle ed Pteaattnnvin; ated | Mba, Thornleigh, Renwick, and \Luckstone. 


wish to know them! Neither’ do I wish to 
know where he haégone: Let us drop the sub- 
ject,” she said, haughtily. ‘I see your sisters 
and ‘Laviette and Isobel’ Gratz. We will ‘join 
them. Will they, do you think, ae of this 
jaunt up the mountain ?” 

Oh, yes!" ‘he replied. |“ Bver ddnte their 
return'from school, my sisters have been wild ‘to ; 
ascend this very Lashorn summit.” 

“And what will we have to eat there?!’ 

‘Venison, squirrels, and other wild» game, 
including bear-meat.” 


‘morning: 


Rosalind and Melicent Paxton, with their young 
guests, Isobel and Laviette Gratz, were well pro- 
vided with ‘cavaliers likewise, in the persons of 


-Will and Phil Barbour, Preston: Campbell, and 


Mr. Page Hartley; a young lawyer:: from the 
adjacent town of Marion. 

Judith had never seemed more beautiful than 
in the close-fitting habit of dark-purple; water- 
‘ proof, the sensible regulation. eostume ‘of | ithe 
excursionists, with which she came.down, that 
her hair braided and» wound im a 
compact.coil-under'the broad brim of the: coarse 


** Bear-meat? Are there really: bears - there?” straw hat, which: was: drawn down at: the sides 


*A few, undoubtedly ; also wolves, catamounts, 


ard panthers. Year by ‘year, though; these deni- | 


tens of the wilds are ‘being thinned out. - Fore- 
‘most ‘among their destroyers is our White-Top ; 
huntsman, Wilburn Waters, a hermit half-breed, } 
Who has spent his life shooting and trapping these } 
animals ; ‘we have him to thank, no doubt, as you ° 


‘have your Daniel Boone, for acting the Lapred of morning's ride., 


pioneer in opening up the wilderness for us.’ 


and knotted under the chin with the floating ends 
of her veil of purple gauze.:. Speedily the whole 
cavaleade was in motion —Kate,, the married 
daughter, and her “ Doctor,’ attended! by old 
: Quintus, the butler, the latter.on an easy-going 
if spindle-shanked mule, bringing up the rear, 
The country-road was in fair condition forthe 
The Indian-summer haze mel- 
‘ lowed the heat of the sun where the way led 
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through, the “ a: 
ps g vere saint an canes while it } The girls and a. the latter especially, 
wandered off into, ,wooded tr a8 men oni ores fis: BORAT ogenantete, with 
J e and yourself,’ 
re ee the ay at pive-tage, pinarpones, , * The families, you know,”’ he replied, “have, 
et ire nn ne part ph anid in ms neha more than one intermarriage.” 
- . 7 Ps, u 8 as she answered : 
- es in the corners of I have a suspicion that another sueh bond 
duten indiecina ve a - ryan will not be iene lacking ;_thatis, if Claymour has 
g ; any. say in the matter.’’ 
elesedgi saith :Abaln, tend .genwth06.grape: OR | -i 1 don't msg" said, gravely. ‘Lottie 
a we with. brooks, crystal-clear } doesn’t, seem to know her own, mind,’’ 
urity, fowing—now seen, now only heard in + Lansi ing,’”’ hai : 
thaiz-strect Jangbing: shatderr-among the sedge- this nits aah 8 nd 
grasses, the marsh-mal , D 
cuaimauibauad —s agarose A Miss Yodell realize that we have yet five miles to 
weed-grown hedges on. their banks. . i= ht? we reach our camping-place for the 
There were wood-crowned hillocks, with herds ; | “ oe Brn eile, ihe, hat 5 Jogging 
ee eee ene 
detached groups on the rior reece, — a Chantrey's orders are that you 
are 
maple-groves, russet with the changing beauty of : ; myself take tl . con sprig Hartley apd 
a there; were, country-homes—some ‘ on faster.’ il seiedattied oe 
stately,,and -commodions, $ gs 
inherited, grandeur, like ee ceneoeal oat fell — aid = brat, ~~ he aa Sith 
rambling and dilapidated, with rows, of enetagt | Siotoshsion m9 near pit 106 slay 
cabins tumbling into ruins,|,giving one) the aaal By-the b: » an samtny take his. place. 
to. the, fangas whieh had sapped , the life. fr vr Geymour is quite jeglons of the latter, 
them—some gleaming, from afar with their nae | aon a vie habe Aine. gpe favo Sane 
t ) i > e i -” ; 
ingsiof white and green-—others still. with ~ 
tinted, with, age,,.embowered in groves — om ere —- further on; ‘thangmtire party halted 
forest anid fruit..trees;.pictures, of plenty, as.of | base-of; a from; erbig spring at the 
comfort, their, barns and granaries bursting with { themmountain, wherethe peck-mules had 
the fatness. of the late! plenteous harvest wt _ stopped for Bheig negnday rest and 
: "os i re. men 
It, was.at one of these bomes.of irnstic plenty ' , : 
and. hospitality thet, the, party. of —— - COE, np ON Julia Mays had been 
stepped. for luncheon» when about, five miles | dia- oe ae ante cn. toréellsthe 
tant from ‘Paxton Place;| and.here they took u where:te,etap fon the, night, with the 
as additions:to shaie panty, agencies aa $ ner rmules. They wae naw quite out of sight. 
places:for Mies: Lottie Ssonders, oa oes 3 : I — Kate said .Melicent, addressing 
invited, had written, in answer to the invitation, or. maaried .sister, ‘‘ how.ifee up the mountain 
that sheiand her brother, Lansing, would ~* only — have gone: they are such. reckless 
too glad to join the mountain-party, but thet | “TI told Cla : 
: ymour to have Quintus. pitch the 
fn a ERE RN | tents at Elk Garden and build the fires, against 
“rine “te aeieeenn oct ae ppeantnte we shall find. them, there,’ was the 
. 9 rep y- 
as gossip said, a life-1 irtation. ; : 
mrnip soning sine. Desh ny | The inn ene ard: 
yet, nothing had’ come meneame’ dimmed pend, grav more cirouitous, aacgnding-by edges 
 ciotyee, sks hoewearemeennepr menting enti chet gore nee remater 
tedeqiinnh tite P ten “ ; « wever, plateaus of the lichened, soil, made up of decayed 
“J think your sister on the most oo po mee Sige gael escorts 
charming laugh and voice I have ever heard?” | } mtegrations. To. the inexpert among the 
said Miss Yodell. { riders, .all of. whom hed to ride in-eingle file, tt 
++ Lettie is our song-bird—the sunshin nee e — and more difficult to keep their seats 
e. 0 e le. 
pre she, answered, his face lighting with |. ‘“Look!’’ suddenly proclaimed Hartley ; “there 
meatal are our‘ ava t; couri 
+“ She hee. an seeded ples in the affections, of / out. yonder, oo ee ene — — — 
my relatives at Paxton Place,” returned Judith. | higher—see ?”’ & 
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_“ Why,” said Lottie, wonderingly,, ‘it, must 
be they ;, yet no: for it seems to be quite a group, 
and they are standing still,’’ 


CHAPTER III. 
“Ler me have the,. field-glass,’ Barbour,” 


called Dr, Chantrey.. ‘‘Ah, the. two on horses are | 


certainly Miss Mays and your brother, Kate: for 
I recognize Miss Julia’s. roam horse with the 
white tail; there are, however, three other men, 


whom I can’t make out at this distance; hunters | 


they, are, doubtless, for they have guns in their 
hands.’’ 


“Certainly they are hunters or tourists, put- ‘ 
ting up at) Byrd Dinkins’s,’’ decided Mistress | 


Kate, in her. autocratic little way. 
This was a plausible solution of the mystery, | 
yet. every member of jthe party seemed called ; 


upon to investigate the matter for himself or her- ; 


self, Miss Yodell among the rest, 

, “They geem.to be separating now,’’ she said to | 
Lansing Saunders, who had handed her the glass 
in turn.) ‘‘Juliajbas ridden on,'a little in advance, | 
and Claymour is just turning his horse to follow, : 
while the, men—one, two, three—yes, there are 


certainly three, have moved aside, as if to go off ' 


on; & byrpath.,Why, I can see .them. quite 


distinctly, now they,are standing out in the sun- 
shine, They look, well-dressed, L think; and 
oneof the men has geally quite a distingué—’ | 


She, stopped abruptly, the glass 
trembling in her, gtagp, as though it had sud- 
denly grown. too, haevy, for her tewhold. 

‘1 thought you.were. strongery/isaid Lansing 
Saunders, putting.,owt: his hand ito’ steady the 
instrument, for her to. 1 

“Did you?’’ sheasked, a little startin hand- 
ing it over to him, after.another second of sharp 
scrutiny at the distant group; ‘‘I. thought I was 
stronger, too.’ ves 

-“ But what were you going tojsay about our 
hunter with the distingué look 2” 


“A foolish speech,perhaps, which I did not 


consider worth finishing,’ she answered, lightly. : 


“Could you decide anything by their appear: | 


ance 2?’ 

“No,” speaking quickly, almost brusquely. 
“At this distance, a wild man of the woods might 
have been taken for my dearest, friend, or-+’’ 
With a slight catch in her laugh, ‘‘ for my dead- 
liest foe. Don’t you think so?” 

Saunders. had , lifted, the. instrument,.and was 
taking a look, for himself. .‘‘I think,”’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘ that you do mot mistake: two of them, ; 
at least, have the regulation: costume of tourteta | 
or.of gentlemen, sp ztamen, The other I make } 
out to be Wilburn Waters, the old hunter of these 


a 


? mountains, of aia you, have heard. .No doubt 
these fellows are staying with him, or with Byrd 

’ Dinkins, who, keeps something, of a house of 
entertainment, over in these. wilds,’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ she answered, nervously, touching her 
: horse into,a more rapid gait. ‘‘ But why specu- 
late about a matter which cannot concern us?: As 
they are descending the mountain, and-we ascend- 
ing, they will hardly cross our path again, in these 
savage solitudes.”’ 

“I do, not know abeat. that,’’ returned Saun- 
ders, quickly; ‘‘there is a kind of. etiquette 
‘ with even such hermit hunters, as old man 
Waters., The mountain-settlers, or squatters, 
most generally make it a point, to’ pay» their 
; respects to the camping-parties that come here. 
; Possibly Waters, may bring his. guests. to see us, 
sometime during our stay.” 

t* It, will not.do, to, prolong our visit-long,’! said 
Miss. Yodell, earnestly. ..‘* This evening: .wind 

chills a lowlander like; me. to, the. heart, and 
‘ already this long ride has quite exhausted, me 
' with its, perpetual, jolting.”’ 

“Ah, 1 am. very. sorry,’’ said her eseorty:in a 
tone of concerm; |! we have ridden tod rapidly for 
you, I fear. Slacken ‘rein now,' andlet us take 
our time.”’ 

4+.No,”’ said Miss Judith, with just; a shade of 
petulance, ‘‘ there:is ‘no advantage ‘in loitering: 
the sooner we reach the camp, the better,’’ 

As they ascended higher, the view grew really 
magnificent.. On\Judith’s right, the’ mountain 
fell off steeply, down, down, until the giant pines 
in the divide below appeared no larger than 
the shrubs which bent from: the erevices:on her 
left. Nor, even had she'wished it, could she have 
shut her eyes to the leaping,.and her ears to the 

singing, of the mountain-rills,;bern of the mists 
and the vapor-clouds,' to find their way, by ledges 
pathless and steep, and defiles sunless.and narrow, 
into the open valleys,'and soon tothe ever palpi- 
; ‘} tating bosom of the sea, hundreds ef miles away. 
On every side, were. boulders; that the. Titans 
; might have’ hurled 'from.the topmost. peak’ of the 
great. Appalachian chain, and stones of &-ton’s 
weight, which, caught’ up in the roots .of trees 
and lifted from ithe soil, looked, thus suspended 
in mid-air, ag, though. the Titans, held. them. still 
gripped jin relentless: skeleton fingers. 

‘Hello!’ exclaimed: one: of ‘the party, : sud- 
denly, :“‘ yonder go our mysterious: huntsmen 
again.”’ 

; fs Where 2?” said Judith, with a shade of anxiety 

; in her voice, as Saunders fancied. 

‘They have disappeared again,’ anid the first 
speaker. 

“They must be following. the trail/of some 
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‘wild varmint;’ as Byrd Dinkins would ‘say,” 
remarked Lansing Saunders. 
won’t drive a:bear to our encampment to-night— 
to make his supper off one of us, say:’’ 

‘Gracious !’’ cried Miss Laviette Gratz. 
can you jest about a possibility so dreadful ?” 

‘“T think,” interposed ‘Miss Yodell, ‘more 
vehemently than was her usual habit, ‘‘that a 


visit from these huntsmen ‘is as much to- be ; 


dreaded as one from a bear.” 

“Why, Judith!’ exclaimed Rosalind Paxton, 
in‘surprise. ‘I did not think that you had any 
fear of men with guns.” 

“ Hark!’ cried: Saunders, interrupting her; 
‘+ there’s _ wr pre 8 whistle. It signals us te 
close up.” 

Obeying the signal, and quickening their pace, 


“ Let us hope they { 


“(How ; 


“As sure -as ‘their‘own assurance can ‘make 
mé,’’ she answered: “They have now joined old 
: Wilburn Waters, the most famous hunter in these 
wilds, who knows the track of every Bruin in 
the mountains.”’ 

3 “ Girls,’ hailed Mistress Kate, at this juncture, 
$ from the camp-fire, whére Quintus; Horace, and 
others, ‘under: her direction, ‘were preparing 
their first camping-feast——boiling coffee; and 
‘ broiling a few squirrels and: snow-birds which 
Campbell »and Thornleigh had bagged since 
coming to'a halt, ‘if any of you want toasted 
bread for the birds, some of you must come over 
here and toast it.’ 

After supper, there were multitudinous small 


tethered and watered and fed;‘logs and faggots 


it was not long before they ‘reached the plateau } to be gathered, water fetched; and the ‘supplies 
selected ‘forthe night's encampment: Sheltered { safely stored, to protect them from prowling 


on one-side by the ‘spur of the ‘peak, the plateau { ‘‘ varmints’’—* such as'wolves, catamounts, pan- 
was protected on the upper side by the cone of the { thers, and bears,” as Campbell took pleasure in 


ton to be performed. The horses had to be 


mountain, which here rose almost perpendicularly | 


to the summit. This plateau. was an'open field, 
covered) with a short thick growth of grass, some- 
what resembling that of the prairies of the North- 
west, with ‘only: here and there an outcropping of 
rock, covered with a mossy cushion. Already the 
tents were pitched in this sheltered and reman- 
tically beautifal spot; and, what was more cheer- 
ing, a heap» of) blazing logs ‘was dispelling the 
frostiness of the twilight. 

When Miss Lottie appeared, among the last 
stragglers, Claymour. ‘hurried’ forward 'to' meet 
her.’ ’ 


“ Ave-you very tired?’ ‘he asked, solicitously. 
“May F lift you from: the saddle?’ 

But,-for some reason, Lottie evaded ‘the prof- 
fered aid, and;'slipping ‘from ‘her “horse, walked 
briskly toward the camp-fire, followed by her 
attendant eavalier; Mr: Page Hartley. 

«Left ‘m‘the lurch,” ‘said ‘Claymour, viciously 


chewing the ‘ends:of ‘his mustache. If ‘this is 
tobe! a*typé-of this! miserable’ trip, I’M go: join 
those fellows’-in their bear-chase. Flirting all 
day ‘with Hartleywill' she ever be satisfied? 
T-wonder tiow she can endute'that dandy ?': Still 
she didn’t let him lift her from the saddle, either. 
I suppose she was'afraid we'd quarrel.” 

Repulsed thus by Lottie; he joined Judith, who 
began to question him immediately. 

«You think!:they ‘were: North: ‘Carolinians ?” 
she said. ‘“‘ Why?’ 

“The younger man told me they had ‘come 
from that State, and had ‘been twelve ~ out,” 
was the'reply. 

‘Are you sure both came from North: Caro- 


lina?” she repeated, eagerly. 


informing Lavlette'Gratz. Then came the spread- 
ing of heaps of fragrant pine-tags and of the 
crisper black-oak and wild-cucumber leaves, for 
couches, inside the tents, and the heaping of more 
logs on the already huge fires. 

After this followed the. grouping about the 
blaze: the! merry talk ;-a round of story-telling; 
the recital of the legendary lore of the mountains ; 
tales of ‘adventures Which “Waters and other 
White-Top hunters had had with hungry packs of 
wolves, or with. stealthy peuthers, or stolid sullen- 
tempered bears. «Many of’ thése incidents—now 
exciting and+laughable, now pathetic and strange 
—were recited in the sonorous tones of Lansing 
Saunders, and his manner of relating them added 
to the impressive gloom ;' while the seeming world- 
wide: stillness, lying beyond ‘the outer boundary 
of ‘the camp-fire ‘glimmer, lent a weird’ uncanny 
fascination to each narrative. Claymour ut last 
turned to Lottie) who sat next to him: 

‘Shall I be much "missed if I go ‘on the bear- 
chase with those Carolinians,’in the ‘morning ?”’ 
he whispered; in ‘an impressively ‘confidential 
“TI think you might enjoy it,” she answered, 
eoolly, busying ‘herself lighting @ ‘pitre-knot. 

* Would you! enjoy having me’go?’’ he asked, 
half angrily ‘now. 

She ‘laughed, “and, turning to’ Mr. Hartley, 
said : v 

* As we have 'so' many gallant cavaliers, we 
might’ let Mr. Claymour’ Paxton off ‘a day or so, 
if he wishes—don’t you think so?" 

Claymour’ did not wait to hear the response, 
but rose’ from “his seat;"indignant, and stalked 
away. 
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But, lightly as ‘Lottie’ had jested; either the | which the snioke'and glare’ of the ‘pine-blaze 
idea of ‘his ‘ventiiring upon an’ expedition’ so ; were ascending. 
fraught with danger, or else the strange stirrotind- rate ‘ Was oo rere a pe oe a ar g 
her, when shé had retired, nerv s } atound the ‘juttin 0 es ot a 
any a, “ gtr fiery after Héndl lind and | ; chance of a sary Rap now: #n ‘animal of 
Mélicent Were sleeping a dreamless sleep on ; some sort’was stealthily moving to and fro; but 
either side of. her, she lay awake upon her couch ° it was so dimly outlined, she could trace neither 
of fragrant pine-tags, her brain ‘busy ‘with ‘per- ; its form nor dimensions; though, once, she did 
plexing ideas that had come to her that day. ‘ catch a gleam of the creature's terrible eyes. 
So wakeful and restless was ‘she, indeed, that, All at ‘once, she heard a shot, and then sounds 
after awhile, she rose, and, stepping lightly over | as of some huge lumbering beast hutrying away. 
more than one sldmberer, gaified the canvas } In'‘a moment more, Claymour emerged from the 
curtain of the tent and passed outside, to sit for direction of ‘the sound, his rifle still ‘smoking. 
awhile beside the now smoldering camp-fire,; ‘It was Bruin ‘in earnest,” he said}*and I 
The moon was not yet risen; but, overhead, the | think I hit him; but he got off into the *under- 
starry hosts shone dazdlitigty. ‘The wind had died | brush. Great heavens, Lottie, you might have 
to a murmur ‘in’ ‘the tops of the mr hoa bows ye ne Ae ere vee . a 
grew from the’ precipitous crags above an y to join’ the hunters at madtiess made 
the steep ‘sides of’ the tountain below. Hence } | you prow! ‘abotit ‘at’ this time of night?” 
the awful silence was unbtoken, save by “those | Sow hat Hier dtiswer might have been, if they had 
Voices of the night” peculiar to such solitudés: | been left alone, we cannot say’: for, by this time, 
the far‘off echo, as it seemed, at long intervals, } the whole camp was aroused, And’ Bhé Wai" dnly 
of the scréam' of some beast or bird ‘of préy'y ‘the | too’ plad'to escape inthe excitement. 
neater Hoot Of an owl; Or the “drédmiy"stirfing | 
of ‘some giant Lashort, softly toabitiy Kis Betatean | CHAPTER iV: 
arms, as in. midnight ‘wakefulness like her own. THERE was no further distarbance that night. 
Lottie was of no timorous nature; yet; as she | The tourists, including even ‘Miss Saunders’ her- 
érouched “down, ‘half chilled, beside the waning } self, slept peacefully till aroused at dawn by 
blaze, casting on a few pine-knots occasionally } Tarleton with’ the! ifformation’ that the “horses 
to brighten the flaimé, she glanced arotind her, {were ready ‘saddled’ and’ ‘bridled for “all “who 
half scared and wholly awed. “Who ‘knows,”’ ‘wished to ascend the’ ‘cone ‘and see the sunrise 
she thétight, “bit that ‘the ‘scent of the ¢doking | from Lashorn summit. 
may attract a wolf, ® catamount, or—-gracious!— {So you” have decided to accompany ‘us, in 
even the bear that the hunters were after. What ; preference to joining the bearchase'?”’ said Miss 
ails the horses and mules?” she ‘suddenly eried. | Youn to Ciaymotir, ‘as ‘he aided’ her ‘to’ mount. 
“They Seem ‘to ‘be stamping ‘atid moving about ; “ How lucky, however, ‘you had your rifle Fendy, 
80 restlessly.'" Mércy! “ What was"that? © There ; last night.” 
it is agai’ »'For there were’ now sounds like ;’ ‘He colored, but laughed. y 
something fioving about’ in the undergrowth. } **On '‘thaturef’ refléction,’” ‘he’ std, * I’ have 
Or was it up on that cliff overhanging the ‘tent } decitfed that'it might be unwise to give you over 
she hdd’ just’ feft? tothe 'teider mércies' of Lansing” Satinders. You 
Tn an instant, Lottie ‘had ‘raked open the’ bed } know he’s irresistibléw” |" ‘ 
of doals "aiid” had cast Gn a couple’ of fat pine-} ©“ Or)” ‘she ‘added; intérraptiig afd ‘stifling, 
knots. The resinous material caught,” flaring | “you remembered’ that dtir aweet’ fridid® Lottie, 
into A blaze that lighted the hearer surroundings. might want you to defetid® he? again’ from‘ bear 
There was nothing in the undergrowth close at ;—eh, cotisiti ?’” 
hand. But, up on the cliff, and farther off, the Miss Yodell bent down to'him) as Mark’Slide?l, 





thickets were denser and now deep in shadow. : her escort, came trotting up, and continued : 

That something was there, she could no longer} ‘Why not profit by your lucky accident last 

doubt. Quite determined to find out what it was, | ; night, ” she said, ‘‘and secure Miss Lottie while 

and not lacking oburuge,-as ‘we have séid,! she? the 'neméry lof what you Have dene for her is 

crept cautiously back into the shadows behind fresh ?”” 

the tent. Paxton lifted his hat, resigning her to Slidell ; 
Still as a statue the girl stood, her usually | Sand, as the cavaleade moved out of camp, she 

merry brown ¢yes now earhest and dilating, yet | smiled as she noted that her advice had been 

staring—staring as though she would pierce the | j taken: for Claymour was at the saddle-bow of 

inaccessible crag, along the beetling front of ; Miss Saunders, whose eyes were now’ as bright 
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and cheeks as brilliant as though she had never ; fibrous interlacing, was in a quivering and palsied 
dreamed of a pair of cruel eyes gleaming out of ‘ state, as though a young earthquake had. butted 
a dark jungle at, her. i it in passing, 
The ascent of the peak did.not take very long, ‘‘Don’t?. Don’t, what?’’ asked Claymour. 
Our party rode,out upon the topmost, plateau: ‘‘ Don’t shake the tree so.”’ 
just as,,the, first rays,of the sun, like golden: ‘Oh! I thought you were going to tell me again 
arrows, shot, down, into the vaporous, billows of not to,.come and disturb you in, your reading, 
the great.sea of. mist which encircled the cone, ; Would you rather read than talk with me awhile?” 
upon, the pinnacle, of,,.which, they stood. Qut! No answer, 
of the depths, far to\the west, were emerging the; ‘: Why, do you not reply?” he asked, 
lesser hills, and, linking ;the hills.together, were} . Again no answer, 
streams, like strands of, silyer; in, eyery curye { And now Claymour began to shake the tree 
and. hollow, were. fertile ; valleys. and fields of once more, 
tillage, like pendants.of, emerald and topaz gems. ** Don’t! _Oh, don’t!’’ she cried, tremulously. 
Rolling and tumbling in that unheard alee ‘Don’t what?’ 
commotion, the, vaporous wayes, broke and melted ** Don’t shake)the tree so.” 
away towards, the south, till from the realms of}. “‘ Very ;well, then, Will you answer snother 
the unseen. there arose.in a, blue line on the far; question?’’ resting his elbow on,a cushion of the 
horizon the, beautiful; Blue, Ridge range, stretch- { matted Lashorn, and, with his chin in his hand, 
ing away; from east to west, peak upon peak, | looking her steadily.in the face, ‘‘ Which of the 
cone upon, cone, mountain.upon mountain... ‘te, rival aspirants, for your fayor do you care 
The, day :was,.spent,in roaming, about, seeing | the,.more.for—the, one, like myself, who has 
the grand yiews from every point,of obseryation, all. your life, and loved you from the 
and in walking, and_resting under and on top Suet time he ever saw you, or, this new-comer— 
of the Lashory trees, which jhedged the outer } thig.dappex town-lewyer, Mr. Page Hartley, with 
circle of the, grassy. summit,.on, one .side.of;the | whom you were so friendly, yesterday ?” 
cone, Claymour had, missed: Miss, Saunders after | Silence, ty 
lunch, and,, before.that, there had. been.too many Then. there; came another unsteady lurch of 
people..by for, any. tender; passages; but.now, | the tree. 
after searching, eveny where; he. finally found her | ‘.. Don’t! Oh,.don’t!’’ cried, Lottie, once more. 
at the yeny.top of a Lashorn, in.a cozy swinging | «Don’t what, dear ?’’ 
nest, reading a novel. tis * Don’t keep. shaking the tree so, dreadfully : 
‘« Why,, Lottie,’ be asked, ‘‘for what purpose | I shall certainly, tumble, out.’’ 
disk you, hide. away, .up.here?’’ | ‘The impudent, fellow only, laughed, and drew 
‘Certainly not to be found,’? she answered, | up close beside. her: 
laughing, but plainly. embarrassed, ‘or I would: At all events,”’ he whispered, passing his 
not have come.’ strong arm ,about, her slender waist,;t you shall 
“Which of course means,’’. he said, ‘‘that I not tumble out, alone, my darling — unless you 
am,to go away, and let. you, be,’’ But, never- } tell me that you love, that Hartley better than 
theless, he actually climbed ;up, toward her. you do me.” 
** Yes,”* she said, demurely, but blushing, viy-} She looked up quickly at him,and over cheek 
idly. ‘It means you must igo away.” and brow,.and eyen; ear, came a rush of color; 
But, in a second more, he was out on the sway- ; then her eyes fell before his, and she whispered, 
ing tree-top, ather very, , feet. F leaning on his shoulder : 
“Oh, don’t!’” she;cyied: “don’t!’’ clutehing | . “How could I, when you saved my life last 
frantically at the green network in,.which she night ?”’ 


was eneased, but which, in spite of its tenacious [TO BR CONTINUED. ] 





THE NIGHT HAS PASSED AWAY “7 


ty ii otut 
BY HELEN C. MAYLAND. 


te fuiy 

Take heart! the storm at last is o’er— Come, mies jor! Farewell, oh gloom! 
The long night of despair. The birds sing all the day. 

No more you hear the breakers Todr : The brooké fatigh out, the flowers bloom— 
Tho sunshine floods the air. The night has passed away. 





THE BURNED 


BY HELEN J. 


harry AsHTon and May Seaforth had, been 
married for half a year, and, during all that 
time, had never had ao single quarrel. . They } 
had been told that the first twelvemonth of a | 
married life was the most difficult to get through 
with, and that even the truest lovers often gaye | 
way under the unaccustomed sacrifices and the 

of temper thus involved; but they did. not } 
believe ‘‘in any such nonsense,’ as they called ; 
it, and.seeretly felt convinced that they would go } 
on loving and being loved, without a break. | 

But there came at last, a period of great depres- } 
sion in the business which Harry followed. . He } 
lost money; he was worried by unfair competi- 
tion, one of his clerks robbed the till,, The | 

of all this was that he grew ner- } 
yous and irritable, and this reacted on his wife, 
and made her nervous and irritable also.. The 
domestic atmosphere, in fact, became highly ; 
charged, and it only needed an electric spark ' 
to.bring on a tempest. Nor wa3 the spark long } 
wanting. 

One day, Harry came home to his two-0’ clock } 
dinner more than ordinarily harassed. He had } 
less time to,spare than usual. Unfortunately, too 
the meal was.a little late. This annoyed hima a: 
good deal; but he said nothing until, on, sitting 
down, the beefsteak came on burned to a crisp. 

“I wish to goodness,” he cried, after haying } 
carved several slices, and handed the only eatable 
one to his wife, ‘‘ that you would make your gook } 
give one something fit to eat, There isn’t a» 
morsel left here that isn’t cinders.” 

“Take this, dear,’ said May, looking up, half! 
frightened. ‘ You are hungry, and I am not—”’ 

“Of course I shan’t,” interrupted Harry. ’ 
“T’m not such a brute as that. If either has to | 
go dinnerless, I will,” 

Presently he stuck his fork into a potato, The } 
potato, instead of breaking open and crumbling } 
at the touch, and showing that flaky whiteness | 
which its lovers rejoice in, resisted like dough. 

“Great heavens,’’ cried Harry, “the potatoes 
are no better. They are like mush. Can’t your 
cook send up a potato fit to eat ?” 

Now Harry, in all the years he had known 
May, had never before used an expletive. It 
frightened her more than the, most terrible oath 
Would have done, coming from another person. 
Was this her peerless Harry? Were all husbands 
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BEBFSTEAK. 

THOBNTON. 
like this? She sat dumb and motionless, staring 
at him with wide-open eyes. 


‘*C@an’t you speak ?’’ cried; her husband, get- 
ting more and more angry, ‘‘If your cook don’t 


know how to serve up a potatoe, can’t you, at 


least, teach her?’’ 

Poor May, had the greatest. difficulty in not 
, breaking into weeping. She could hardly keep 
; down her sobs ; but she managed to say 3,, 

“IT don’t see that the potatoes are mugh, worse 
than usual—’’ 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ interrupted Harry, ‘‘ for, they 
are nearly always. bad, I’ve kept. silent. about 
them as long as I could; but even .a saint's 
patience must give way at last.’’ 

‘«« They are, 1 know, not always perfect,”’ feebly 
expostulated the wife, ‘‘ But cook says it’s the 
fault of the potatoes—”’ 

‘“‘Don’t you know better? Don’t you know 
it’s because she don’t understand, her business? 
Or,, for that, matter, you don’ t understand yours, 


; or you'd be able to show her,” 


“Oh, Harry!’ 

‘< Yes. I’m, sorry to. say it, but, you know ne 
more about, housekeeping, cookery fapeiin, 
than a Black-foot squaw.. , How., often, .for 
instance, I wonder, have you broiled. a, beefsteak ? 
Never, ['ll be sworn. Perhaps it isn’t altogether 
your fault,” relenting a little as he saw her 
mouth begin to quiver; ‘girls are. not; brought 
up to do that sort of thing. If your cook doesn’t 
> know her trade, you can no. more, teach ,her than 
; you can fly, I wonder, what would become. of a 
man’s, business, if he conducted. it on that,prin- 
| ciple. Why, there isn’t a, thing any, one,of my 
clerks has, to do, that I can’t do, better, myself, 
anid that I can’t teach him to do, if I find, him 
incapable. But a man. comes, home, .tired..and 
hungry, and worried to, death, to get.a hit of 
dinner, and there’s put before him a beefsteak 
that might have been cremated, for all his wife 
knows or cares.’ And, having delivered himself 
of this tirade,;/in which there was just enough 
truth to make his anger explicable, though not 
excusable; and worked himself up into a real 
passion in delivering, he got up from the tabie, 
knocking over his chair as he rose, and then 
kicking the, unoffending article of furniture, as if 
it had tumbled over for-no,other purpose than to 
aggravate him the more: 

(49) 
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By this time, the wife had pushed away her } ‘the *‘ lilies of the field,”” which “ toil not, neither 
plate. She had been listening with wide dis-} do they spin.’’ But here was a revelation. She 
tended eyes, half of fright, half of ahgdr./ But } diadi her dhnoyances, her troubles even, just as he 
now she also rose from the table, and rushed} had his. He felt awfully ashamed of his out- 
toward the door, covering her face ‘with her } burst, poor fellow, and, bending down, gently 
hands and bursting into tears. tried to remove his wife's hands from her face. 

But Harry intercepted her. “I’m very sorry, dear,’ he said. ‘I never 

‘Don’t be a fool,” he'said. had thought’ of that. Forgive me. Dry those 

«T—I—”' she began, incoherently. ‘It was ; pretty eyes. Let me kiss the tears away.” 
not my fault.’ -Oh, Harry! you are'so cruel—to; His hearer was only too glad to make up the 
call me a Black-foot squaw. You didn’t dsk if ; quarrel. She had been both angry and hurt; 
I could cook a beefsteak, when you—-you camé— , but she had felt the truth of much’ that he had 
a-courting. It was’ then all about: my singing } said; and she ‘had been resolving, even in “her 
and dancing you raved—and now you Won't ; tears, to“ turn over a new leaf,” as she men- 
eat, and I can’t eat, and I—I—wish I was dead.” ; tally expressed it to herself. When, therefore, 
And’ she fluiig herself, as she spoke, into the) she heard his pleading tones, and felt his 
nearest chair, and, burying her face in her’ arm around her waist, she turned to him, and, 
hands, sobbed convulsively. } flinging her arms about his neck, burst into a 

Harry’ stood biting the ends of his mustache. | new passion of tears, only this time they were 
Ifis‘anger had’ now begun to subside: for it had ; tears of joy, and not those of sorrow. 
found vent in words: and that is always a safety-; ‘And you'll never—never,’’ she sobbed out, 
valve. Had lie been such w brute? he was saying ; ‘call me a Black-foot squaw again, ‘even if—if 
to himself. “Yet was there not reason in his > the beefsteak is burned—” 
complaints? He stammered out an apology. . ‘‘ Never,” said Harry, emphatically. 

“If"¥ou ‘knew how a fellow is often worried, ? ‘Then 1’! try to learn how to broil one, and 
May—triven half mal with business-troubles,” * to cook potatoes, and to do everything that a 
he said; you'd ‘make allowances for him, if he > good wife should. You shall’ never—never— 
did now and then losé his temper, when he came ? have cause to complain of me again.” 
home and found nothing fit to eat.” ; So they kissed aiid made up, and; as the fuiry- 
> *'¥ou—Llydu 'tever,”” gasped the wife; without ’ tale says,’ “lived happily forever after.” For 
looking’ tip, (“never think of what a wonian has to ; ) Doth were better for the lesson. Both now faced 
bear. “Often, all’ the morning, she has to fisten to ; life as it ‘was, and not romantically, learning to 
thé Woniplaints of the cook, or the chambermuid, love each other for their good qualities, and not 
or both, and try to patch up their quarrels, ‘till— | those for which they had idealized one another. 
till her head’ is—is ready—to—to split. If a; We may add that May became an excellent 
husband ‘has worries, so has a wife. “Yet you , housekeeper, and often now serves up delicate 
never—neéver heard me—complain.”’ ; dishes for her husband, cooked by her own hand. 

Now it is'a'sttange’ thing to say, but neverthe- | ‘And Harry loves her better than’ éver for this; 
less true, that Harty; though ‘by'no means selfish, ; and she loves the more, because of the sacrifice. 
as men'go, had never thought that his wifecould ; Only, as a faithful chronicler, we must add that, 
have’ any’ trotible’ of this ‘kind! ‘Had she not ‘a } when Hatry went back to busitiess, he laughed to 
cook. and’ # chambermaid?’’ Why, ' there were ; himself, as he recalled his wife’s look of horror 
plenty ‘of women-wives of workingien, ‘of ; at the expletive he had used, and said: 
cotirséwho ‘liad ‘neither.’ May was, as he had | “And she calls that swearing, dear innocent 
often téid’ himself; One of’ the lucky ones—one of ; little lamb— Great heavens !” 











WHITE VIOLETS: 


BY, OLENRTON SCOLLARD. 


Waite violets that saintly, dwell No blossom of the ferny dell 
_On lea or lawn, and bud and blow— Has half your charm: for long ago 
‘i Von! ndarit the fight of ‘Trost atid mow, \fhe Wote you o1i Hier’ bosom; so 
And sutiny sdfomer-time foretell, . f “yj npr Ce 
The fairies cast subtle spell!) ..i.4 -., od Ue wre White violets! 
Above the sod, and made you grow, : 
White violets! 





THE MYSTERY OF MORETAND' PLACE 


BY ADELAIDE MEREINAN. 


Tue tell me that-my mind has lef’ me—that 1; I have spread them all around me, and slowly, 
am insane. \They'have'taken from me my free-:; laboriously, but with unerring purpose,,.1 shall 
dom—the sunlight, the blue sky, the songs of} write—though .my) hand trembles and shrinks 
birdsand shut ime within: four narrow padded’; from the task—this, my dark and , terrible 
walls! My “only glimpse of the: bright glad ; story. 
world, ‘which»even the poorest'worm is free to; The work will. occupy weeks, it may be 
enjoy; inust be iseén: from between strong irem ; months—for'I am forced to write in secret—but 
bars: y bho 1 ; I shall not falter >, for some day this manuscript, 
hAlk day ‘and! dilivnight, a solemn death-like ’ over. which I have toiled and labored for so long, 
stillness: segnd; broken only by the footsteps of ' will be read,and then, when all is known, mercy 
the keepertsr*some visitor; who peers at me in } will at last be shown me. 
my Sages" @ "passing glance, such as one:would; My name is Margaret Adair. Maggie, they 
bestow upon aby strange wild beast. Have they . used :te eall,me,, That was when] was, young 
souls; I wonder, these’ free careless people who and beautiful and life-like, one, long, glad, sun- 
look with cold unmoved ¢yes upon our misery?;) shiny day. -[ cannot.,begin at the very begin- 

«These footsteps, and occasionally a scream of | ning: \twould, madden me if I did, and I, must 
despair from some peor wretch like myself, whose | not become mad,. 
anguish grows'too great to be borne, are all. that , |My, first sorrow came when my mother died. 
break the one great, umvarying, unceasing, ter-,, After that, 1, Maggie Adair, just seventeen, went 
riblecround of monotony. ; to live with my married sister, Lena, Iremember 

/Still,,in» spite of the dingering horror which; the very day L.arrived at Lena’s house, .How 
surrounds ‘me? in spite of the long silent nights, , plainly L can see everything’, My whole life 
the unending heart-sickening days: in spite of ; passes before mejlike a picture, I.wear,a, black 
the thoughts—the dark maddening thoughts—that ' dress and 9) gypsy-hat, and Lena stands at the 
will come, Iam: not: insane. ‘Before God} I, scl- | gate with the baby im her.anms; to, welcome me. 
emnly declare that not a creature moves free and . After that, thedays hurry by, and I grow quite 
unfettered beneath: His grand solemn heaven who | happy and contented. Several months pass, and 
has better conimand ‘of all his faculties than 1... the heavy cloud. of grief which ,.o\ershadowed 

Can an insane. person » vividly. recall every , > me seems to be breaking away. 
event that has occurred during 4 lifetime—remem- | One afternoon, 1.go.for a,.walk.:\.1 have to 
ber, with the’ atmost clearness, each little trivial ; eross the brook, and I Jean on the railing: of the 
incident? Can'a mad womar do as I am. about | , Pustie bridge, and. gaze’ down. into. the water, 
todo: ‘write my sad story without omitting the dreaming happy girlish dreams, . Nothing whis- 
slightest detail? My: mind never was: stronger » pers to. me that meyer agnin will I lean there as 
than it is‘ at‘present.: Still, I canfot but shrink now, with pleasant fancies flitting through my 
and rome when I think of the task set before | brain. / Nothing tells!m¢ that my careless girl- 
me, } hood will i¢nd forever on this. day..'.All, wneon- 

During the long and terrible months of my im- ; seious am I, .as I reluctantly. leave the bridge and 
prisonment, but one person has given me a glance stroll slowly through the field towards. pretty 
of pity, bat’ ond! person ‘spoken! td mea word’ of little hduse, withinia high: garden. wall. 
kindness. A physician, who sometimes inspects } ’) I seé*a large:rich cluster of grapés on this wall, 
this Ward,” hus’ often pduséd’ to/ speak ‘with me. | and am immediately filled-with @ wild. desire to 
He’ sees the' light’ of ' reason’ still shining ‘in! my ; | possess them: Without, a moment's thought, I 
eyés. He’ does “not” think me ‘insane. Oh! E} climbedn to an! old stump; and from that. spring 
know’ hé"tarniot think that. He piles ‘me | ; Mghtly: ign’ tothe! low’ wall, | A loose stone: totters 
would’ help | me, if he coli tae, alas! it is with ‘my weight, fed]: it moving ahd give a quick 
inipossttte.’’ ; éry, there cotties‘® cradh; ® sharp'pain, and'I lose 

“He alone has sHaratisa! tomy piteotis' pleading, , all vonseiousness:' The detached stone falls.as I 
and has ‘givet'méLwecretlysthe’ treasures T so} fall} and ¢rushes! my-foot in a cruel way. 
lonig’ have dveted=pents, itik, ‘atid papier. Now) ‘When I ‘open my “eyes once ‘more; a 
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face is bending over me. It is very pale, with} In an agony, I cry to myself that I cannot bear 
restless glittering eyes, which gaze eagerly into ; it; but no word can I utter—I am as one dumb, 
mine. One other peculjarity I; obsenve, There; } ; At last, with a jong painful sigh, he withdraws 
is @ singular dark-red flush on the left cheek ; his eyes, raises my hand passionately to his lips, 
only. In a bewildered way, I try to move-—the ; and hastily leaves the room, without a word. | 
intense pain causes the faintness to return, and } ; bury my face in the sofa-pillow and sob con- 
once more I relapse into’insensibility. 3 : vulsively.. Lena comes in, alarmed, and asks the 
I am at» home when'T next recover my senses. } reason of my tears. 1 cannot tell: her: I do not 
Lena ‘is standing by ‘the bedside. She slowly | know, myself. What: is it? I ask over and over. 
answers all my questions. ; What strange fatal power does this. man possess? 
“« Yes, 7 have been hurt quite seriously,” Nearly two months have passed. away: I can 
she seys. “Some of the bones in your ankle } walk now, and the doctor is my constant com- 
cuentas You must be very careful for some | » panion, Sometimes he is silent. and gloomy; 
time’ to come. You were brought home by Dr.': sometimes, with bursts of odd gayety, he tells 
Le‘Tourneau. Dr. Le Tourneau is the owner of | me of his travels and the wil lifexhe has led 
Moreland 'Place—a decaying old mansion, some ; im foreign lands. He ean talk wellamd I listen 
miles away, where nobody now lives—-and has ; breathlessly, and marvel at the strangeness of 
just returned from abroad. He does not live at his manner. . At times he reads to me rare. tales 
Moreland Place; but has hired the pretty cottage | of the Orient—poems filled with the perfume of 
where you were-hurt. You had better be quiet ‘ attar of roses, the rustle of birds with wondrous 
now, and not ask any’ more questions.’’ plumage, the tinkle of fountains, the shadows of 
Accordingly, I resign myself to silence; but ancient temples, and all the gorgeous intoxicating 
ever before me, sleeping or waking, I see that pale ; splendors of the East. 
dark face) withthe strange red flush om the left One day, as we sit: by the window, I carelessly 
cheek, and the restless glittering eyes gazing | pull a book of poems from a table near by, and 
eagerly into mine. Sask him to read aloud... The volume opens of 
The weeks pass by. It is a month before I can itself. He glances down, and suddenly there 
use my foot. . In the meantime, Dr. Le Tourneau } passes over his countenance a look of surprise, 
calls very'often—nearly every day, in fact. At? horror, dread, that I cannot forget while life 
first, I do not like’ him. He is tall, dark, and ; lasts. Iam unable to withdraw my eyes, and, 
gloomy: I should judge him to be fully forty while I gaze at him, the strange flush on his 
years of ‘age.’ Not a person ‘likely to attract a cheek——which lately has become almost im- 
3 


young light-hearted'girl. Nevertheless, he makes ; perceptible—grows darker, redder; and, as I 


himself very agreeable. He brings me flowers, ; watch it with an unaccountable fascination, it 
and books, and a chair on. wheels, in which I can ; seems striving to be taking some dim, vague, but 
push myself around the garden. He is very ; distinct shape. Before I can fully define it, 
polite to Lena. She grows quite fond of him, ; however, with a sudden glance at me, and @ 
and’ I—what are ‘my feelings towards him, I} sharp cry of utter despair, my companion dashes 
wonder? When he is abseat, I wish most. heartily ; the book on the floor and rushes from the room 
that I might never see him again. When he ia} Wondering, trembling in ¢very limb, I raise 
present, I'am as wax in his hands. the volume. This is what meets my eye: 

He looks at me, and the: Rhyme of the Ancient ; «oy, God! the horrid, horrid dream besets me now awakes 
Mariner flashes: through my brain... He “holds; Again, again, with dizzy brain, the human life I take, 
me with his glittering eye,” and I cannot. choose And my red right hand grows raging hot, like Cranmer's 
but do and hear. a ese 

He asks.ime’to' sing, and I sing—to read aloud, ; . The book had opened,at ‘‘ The Dream of Eugene 
and I read: What is the strange weird imfluence ; Aram.” 
of this man, I ask myself? ; Several days pass; and I see nothing of Doctor 

One: day, he suddenly seizes my hand, and } Le Tourneau, I tell myself that I\am glad it is 
gazes at me—long, fixedly, silently. I feel:the } so. But why this restlessness? What is the 
hot’ blood mount to my face. 1 would. give my } matter with me? I discover, one day, that I 
life almost if I.could withdraw my. eyes; but I } am growing very thin, If I could pass but one 
cannoti I am forced to (look at him, with my } night without the horrible fantastic dreams which 
cheeks growing hotter and. hotter each, moment. } always come. If I could but close my eyes just 
I feel that my soul is laid bare: before him; that} once without seeing that pale dark face, filled 


my inmost sacred thoughts are written ‘in letters 
of fire for him to read. My heart beats violently. 





with horror, upon which the mysterious flush 
strives ever to take shape. 
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A week elapses. It is evening, and I stand by ‘ the look upon it was like the look on the face of 
the gate, watching the sunset. I have not seen a drowning man. He wipes his damp forehead, 
the doctor since he left me so strangely. I/hear; ‘This is our last ride together,’’ he says, very 
the sound of wheels, and, turning my head, see gently. ‘It is all over now. I did not want to 
him coming towards me, driving a spirited horse. } bring you here, Maggie. God knows I would 
My heart beats and fictters madly as he: draws ; have shed my heart’s blood to have escaped it ; 
near. Heis paler than ever, with the exception { but it had to be. I knew it would come, some- 
of the red spot on his cheek, which looks some- > time—lI always knew it would come; but, in my 
what deeper than usual. He stops at the gate. : wildest dreams of agony, I never thought it would 

“We will go to ride, this evening,’ he says. ; be as terrible as this.” 

It is ever his way. He never asks “Will you?” { Merciful heavens! Have I so nearly aceom- 
It is always ‘‘ We will,’ and I always: obev— | plished my heart-sickening task, only to fail at 
why, I know not. I turn silently towards the | the end? They have discovered my secret—they 
house, and get my hat and shawl. On my way } have taken from me my ‘ink and pens; but it is 
out; something causes me to pause suddenly, vain for them to try and baffle me thus. My 
cross the room, and kiss Lena and the baby. ' story shall be written! I have sworn it! 

IT am very glad now that I did this. ; Oh! I am cunning—very cunning! Already 

We start off on our drive. Both are silent. ‘ have I made myself a rude-pen, and for ink—see, 
I glance at the doctor, and ‘his death-like hue ; with a bit of broken glass I scratch my arm, thus 
startles me. Involuntarily, I think of Lenora ;—and the remainder of this terrible history, as 
and her phantom lover. is most fitting, shall be written in letters of blood ; 

“ Hutrah! hurrah! the dead ride fast, ; shall be written, and—oh; I feel it !—shall one 
Dost fear to ride with me?” ; day be read. 

I shiver a little. Why will such horrible; The doctor slowly alights from the vehicle, and 
fancies come to me? Why is he so silent, and, } then helps me to the'ground. I feel my hand 
stranger still, why cannot’ I, myself, speak? On ; clasped by his icy-cold fingers. 
and on we go. The sun sinks below the horizon. } «ome, little girl,” he says.’ “We will go- 
A storm is brewing: for the clouds are lurid, ; through the house. I do not want to take you 
and a peculiar yellowish light is cast over the | there; but you see I must. I will have to tell 
landscape. ; you a story, too: not a pleasant story. You will 

All at once, the horse comes to adead stand- ; not like to hear it; but you see it must be told. 
still, so suddenly as to almost throw me from my } Why did you ask me to read ‘The Dream of 
seat. Weare at a fork in the road. On one side ; Eugene Aram’? I have had dreams myself; but 
is @ well-beaten turnpike; on the other, a road } surely my innocent little girl could not know 
overgrown with grass and rank ‘weeds. Trees} that? She will soon know it now, however. 
shade it on éither side: It looks inexpressibly ; Come—this way. This is my old home, This is 
dark and gloomy. The horse starts down this } Moreland Place, where I used to live.’’ 
road ; but he is pulled back, and resolutely turhed } We begin to mount the tottering steps. He 
towards the turnpike. All to no avail, however. stops suddenly, as if some unseen power had 
A terrible struggle follows—a struggle between ; compelled him to do so. Again I feel him tremble 
man and brute, which I can never forget—and violently. 
in the end the ‘horse prevails,' and finally the{ Oh, my God! must I?’ he groans, and then 
maddened animal stops before’ a desolate ruined we turn. | We go towards the pool. I felt that 
house. we would go there. We reach it and pause. 

Fearfully I gaze around me. Tall poplar- “There!’’ he cries, while his eyes protrude, 
trees surround this ancient dwelling, and they ; his hair stands erect, and his whole face is con- 
send forth mysterious shivering whispers. It is ; vulsed with horror. 'There! in the water, do 
quite dark ; but I can see a pool of water on one you not see it? It moves, Maggie—I say it 
side of the house—a pool covered with green } moves! Can’t you see it? Oh, God! it comes 
slime. My eyes rove around, but ever return to } towards us—run, Maggie, run!’’ 
that. slime-covered pool. I cannot keep from; He dashes away from me towards the house, 
looking at it, and there gradually comes over me, and leaves me standing there alone. I cannot 
as I gaze, @ terror, a dread, a feeling as if some- move, my terror is so great, and I know, too, that 
thing horrible, unheard-of, was near. I feel I} something has passéd me. A strange horrible 
can bear it no longer, and give a little gasping something rushed swiftly by in pursuit of the 
ery. The doctor raises his head at last. I start; wretched man, and I am left alone by the awful 


when I see his face in the gathering gloom: for) green pool, with the tall lars rustling over- 
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hae and the night growing Yaak « each moment. fee blood gushes out! I will leave her now: 
How long I stand there, [ can never tell; but I} I will go down into the garden. 
think my hair turned white during those fearful; ‘‘ What ails the moon? It never looked so red 
moments. After a time, a faint bluish light before: It was pale last night—to-night the color 
appears in the house. It moves about, comes } of blood.: How the stars dance around! They, 
down the steps and toward me. Then I see that { too, are red. Surely, I have done nothing 
the doctor is carrying an odd-looking lantern. } wrong. She ought not to live. Why do I feel 
His face still wears the same awful look. He so strangely? I dare not turn my head. What 
takes’ my hand again, and we retrace our steps. ; might I see if I did? Hark! something sounded 
I know we are not alone this time. Something ; like a groan. I wonder if she is quite dead? 
follows us. I dare not turn my head, but I know } H may be I am but dreaming a horrible dream. 

it is there. Once more we mount the old steps. } I will return to that room, and find her sleeping 

The front door swings open of itself, and we } like a little child, with her head on her arm, and 

enter—the doctor, and*I, and it. The bluish ‘ her dark hair falling around her. Why do I 

light fills the old dusky hall. How the doctor's pause at the door? Listen: drop, drop, drop, 

eyes glitter! He speaks slowly, with a far-seeing { regularly, like the ticking of a clock. 

look on his face. ; ‘Yes, she is quite dead. The blood has made 

“‘Do you smell the flowers, Maggie? Look: ; a little pool on the floor. I bend over her. Oh, 
they are strewn all over the floor. It is in } horrible, unheard-of, unearthly! She opens her 
honor of the bride and groom. They are a noble } eyes. Never, until tie grave closes over me, 
pair, are they not? How proud he looks! And } will I forget that look. She raises her hand, all 
she—do you think she is beautiful? Her hair | wet with her own blood, and dashes it against 
is not chestnut, like yours, Maggie, but black— ' my face. 

black as the grave. She looks good and true—{ “Midnight darkness follows. Then I wander 

does she not, Maggie? But listen—come closer ' through foreign lands, while here a deep slime- 

—I will whisper the truth to you: She is a} covered pool guards a horrible ghastly secret, and 
devil! Look deep down in her heart, Maggie, ; ’ no one notices the dark-red stain on the floor. I 

and you will see that every word I say is true.’ "t return home; but I do not come here: I shun 

Behind us, something rustles softly, and I dare ‘ it: I live elsewhere. 
not turn my head because I know it is there. ; And, after awhile, one day, I find you, Maggie, 

The doctor takes my hand again, and we ; lying crushed and helpless, and your pale sweet 

ascend the stairs, while the awful something | face sheds a radiance over my darkened life, as a 
follows. It is'close upon us, I know—for a cold : ' beautiful star might shine down on the horrible 
wave of air passes by my cheek—bu‘ never once ; green pool. If I could tell you how I love you— 

dare I turn my head. : if I could clasp you to my heart, I think your 

«Come on, little girl,” he says. ‘My heart ; pure spirit could save even me. Maggie! Mag- 

- is breaking for you; bat you must come. Mind ; gie! come to me—save me !”’ 

“the step—there. Ah, yes: this is the room. ; He stretches out bis arms imploringly. I move 
Does it look cold and bare? If you had my } one step, and stop: something, the terrible some- 
eyes, you could see it just as it was—the bed, ; thing, steps between us. He sees it. His arms 
and sofa, and even the books on the table. ; fall powerless. The awful look comes on his face 
Maggie, don’t—don’t!’ you must' not step there. } once more, and I see, on his left cheek—plainly, 
Look: do you not see that dark-red stain on the distinetly—the dark-red flush assume the shape 
floor? Do you know what it is? Listen, and I} of a human hand. 
will tell you—I can see it all plainly enough: Then clearly through the room these words 
She lies asleep on the bed there, with her long ring out—he alone can see the speaker: 
black hair falling around her. If she seems; “* As you destroyed the heart which loved you 
fair, it is only seeming. I know how black her } best on earth, even so the heart which you love 
false heart is. It cannot be right to let a devil | best shall destroy you.” 
live. I have a knife in my hand—a pretty | The last word has scarcely died away, when 
quaint little toy. See: I bend over her. She } { the light is suddenly extinguished, and I am left 
breathes softly like a child, . She will waken soon, in total darkness. A heavy body falls to the 
tiough, and, then— , No: she will never waken! } floor near me. Something rustles, then a cold 
She makes nota moan. as the sharp little knife ' wave of air rushes by me, and a hand seizes 
flashes again and again through the air, each | mine—a sinall delicate hand, all moist and wet. 
time growing redder and redder. It seems cruel | It leads me up and down through the darkness, 
to, make so many gashes. Heavens! how fast while ever from the apartment we have left 
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* come deep groans of agony, and, without, the ; fall heavily to the ground, and then comes 
poplar-trees rustle and shiver in the wind, and } oblivion. 
the low muttering thunder of an approaching ° It. is over now, though. I awake and find myself 
storm is heard. It is strange that I did not ; in a padded cell; but I am not insane. My hand 
drop dead. I wonder at it now. I seemed ; is wet, at times, with blood from that small damp 
surrounded by horrors. Helpless, almost un- } hand which once clasped mine; but my mind is 
conscious, I am guided on, until suddenly the; all clear. I wish I could wipe the blood off. It 
small damp awful’ land releases its hold on ; tires me to write with my hand so red. There, 
mine, and I am left alone in the darkness. it is gone now. This blood comes from my arm. 
For several moments I stand like one para-} Hark! don’t you hear it? Drop, drop, drop. 
lyzed, and then take a trembling uncertain step ; 
forward. My foot strikes against some small ; 
object, and, scarce knowing what I do, I reach } 
down and grasp it. ’Tis an odd curiously-carved 
match-box that I have often seen in the doctor’s | 
possession. iP 
Opening it with desperate haste, I strike a} 
match, and find myself alone in an empty room. 
ss 
he 


This is the manuscript which had been handed 
$ tome by my friend, the accomplished physician 
of the Orland Insane Asylum, that most famous 
of institutions of its kind. At the end was 
pinned a paragraph, cut from a morning paper. 

‘An insane woman,’ it read, ‘‘named Marga- 
ret Adair, was found dead in her cell, at the 
asylum, this morning. She had severed a vein 

in her arm with a bit of broken glass, and slowly 
bled to death. A singular manuscript, appar- 
ently written in blood, was found upon the floor 


The staircase is near: I drop the match, and rush 
down breathlessly. A flash of lightning shows 
me the hall-door standing open, and, with one 
wild scream, I dart from that terrible house. ~ 

At the gate, something—I know not what— beside the deed body, 
forces me to pause and look back. There is; The day after, my friend, the physician, came 
another flash of lightning, and I see, as plainly ; to see me. 
as my eyes ever beheld any object under God’s ‘You are the doctor spoken of in the manu- 
heaven, the form of a beautiful woman standing } script, are you not?’ I asked. 
in the open doorway. Long black hair streams; He nodded assent. 
over her bare shoulders, and her white drapery; ‘And was the writer really insane?” I 
is besmeared with blood, which gushes over her} continued. ‘She says you thought she was 
from many hideous gaping wounds. I close my } not.” 
éyes and rush on—whither, I know not. Through; «God only knows,” he replied. “All the 
dark woods, stumbling over logs, tearing my } other physicians were sure she was mad—hope- 
hands with briers—on, breatl:lessly, I go. It’ lessly mad; but that,” hesitating, “perhaps, was 
seems years since I started on that terrible chase. ; because not one of them believes in the supernat- 
Before long, I notice a strange light in the sky. { ural. It was all a hallucination, they said, about 
It cannot’be sunrise—’ tis too red for sunlight—it ' that murderer.” 
looks like fire. Did I drop that match, lighted, ; + But was there # Moreland Place?” 
in the old hall? It grows brighter and brighter. «Yes, and a murder really had been committed 
Yes, I will turn my head and look. there—and—and——well, I would rather not com- 

There it stands, the old house on the hill, } mit myself. Only, as I knew you were inter- 
Wrapped in blood-red flames, which lap greedily ested in such affairs, I thought you would like to 
at the weather-beaten timbers. One glance—I } read the manuscript.” 





OH! TAKE THE LUTE. 


BY JOHN B. KETCHUM. 


On! take the lute away—no more I'll, sing; Youth’s laurel-wreath lies sprinkl’d o’er with dust; 
The minstrel here must breathe his last farewell ! ; Corroding cares have done the work of years, 
Like winter's bird o’ertaken by the spring, | Vainly I watch with tender ling’ring trust, 


My lyre is stlenc’d by a mystic spell : 

The old, old songs that I have sung to-night, 
In, other days awoke the purest joy; 

But time can give to fondest hope a blight, 
And fill all raptures with a base alloy. 


No promise of lost youth, or hope, appears: 
Fond mem'ries of long-vanish’d years return, 
And visions sweet come to the failing sight. 
No more with song this bosom proud shall burn— 
The fragile lute’s unstrung for aye to-night. 
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SAME: BOAT.’’ 


BY FRANK. LEE BENEDICT. 


I went up into the Berkshire Hills, a year: 
ago this September, to visit my relative, Mys. ° 
Brayham. 

Cornelia was more like a younger sister to me 
than a cousin, having lived in my dear old 
mother’s house from babyhood up to the time 
of her marriage, which took place when she was 
only seventeen: She was thirty-six now, and 
had been a widow for ten years, her youngest 
child—Jem—having opened his eyes to the light ; 
on the very day that his father departed from 
this mortal’ sphere. 

Jem was a splendid little fellow, and his sister } 


May just the most charming specimen of girlhood } 


that ever yon met. I doted on both children. } 


In addition, during the last two years, Cornelia had 
had the charge of her widowed brother-in-law’s 
son and daughter: the boy about Jem’s age— ; 
a regular little trump, too, in his way—the girl 
twelve months her brother’s junior, and as pretty ; 
us if she had been a small princess in a fairy-$ 
- tale, with the queen of the elves for her god-} 


mother. 


Then there was Miss Allerton, the governess— 


a sweet attractive woman, whom you would not? 
have believed to be twenty-nine, if she had not ° 
told you so; and, besides her, a staff of servants, 
most of whom had lived with Cornelia since her : 
marriage—a rare experience to find, nowadays,.} 
When I add that Stonycroft was a delightful old 
place, within a walk of the pleasantest of all the 
charming towns of that region, and that Cornelia 
had plenty of money, and. good sense in its: 
expenditure, I have told enough to make you 
understand that a solitary bachelor could not 
easily find more agreeable quarters in which 
to pass the early months of autumn. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening when I 
reached the house: I had been delayed. The 
telegram I sent to announce the fact had missed, 
and the consequence was that they had given up, 
my coming until the next day. $ 

There was no hack to be got at the station, 
without waiting longer than I had patience to do. 
So 1 took my valise, arranged with the baggage- 
master to have my heavier luggage brought over 
in the;morning, and set out for a moonlight stroll 
through the fields, 

The path led me into the Stonycroft orchard. 
Crossing this, I gained the shrubberies, and 
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>I wondered at this: 


passed round the side of the house to the front 
entrance. Here I found the door unlocked, and, 
opening it unceremoniously, I dashed into the 
library, Cornelia’s favorite room of an evening. 
She was there with a gentleman, who was stand- 
ing up, as if he had just risen to take his leave. 

“Why, Cousin Geofiry—my dear Geoffry!” 
eried Cornelia. ‘‘How you startled me! We 
did not expect you till to-morrow.”’ 

She seemed delighted to see me; but I saw 
that my abrupt entrance had really startled her. 
for, as a rule, Cornelia 
always had her nerves under excellent control. 
I was a little ashamed of plunging into the room 
like a school-boy when I saw a stranger there; 
and, altogether, both my cousin and I were quite 
upset for a few moments, She began sentences, 
and did mot finish them, reiterated her pleasure 
at my arrival, then suddenly recollectéd herself, 
and said: 

“‘Oh, Mr. Livingstone, let me make you ac- 
quainted with my cousin—Mr. Howard.” 

And of course we bowed and shook hands, 
and he remarked he had heard of me so often 
that he felt as if he knew me quite well; and 
I tried to say something agreeable; but Cornelia’s 


odd nervousness -had communicated itself to us 


both, and presently he took his leave. 

Then May came.in, and Miss Allerton followed. 
I had supper, and we chatted and wene gay. 
Yet, somehow, there seemed to me. something 
unusual in the atmosphere of the house, and | 
wondered awhile about it after I got to my room, 
Generally, Cornelia had a deal of private talk 
ready for me; but to-night she said I was tired 
and must not be kept up. 

When I went down, the next morning, the 
children were jubilant over my arrival; every- 
body was in good spirits, and we had the pleas- 
antest breakfast possible. 

“Why, Cornelia,”’ I, said, after staring at her 


>‘ longer than was- polite, “I’ve just discovered 


what makes such a change in your appearance. 
You've brightened up your dress.” 

Cornelia blushed, and looked at her pink 
ribbons. 

“You ought to like it, Cousin Geoff,’ she 
answered. ‘You have scolded me enough about 
my sombre attire.’’ 

“So I do,’ T said, quickly, fearing that she 
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‘was annoyed. 
eh, May?” 


“So I do—a great improvement ; 


But May was so guarded in her opinion, that } 
she might have been held to disapprove. Indeed, ; 
I fancied that Cornelia thought she did: for ; 


there was a little constraint in her manner, as 
she remarked, laughingly : 

‘Oh, May doesn’t like changes.” 

And now, though May laughed too, I could 
almost have believed there was something defiant 
in her manner, when she replied : 

“It depends very much en what the changes 
are.” 

I saw that Miss Allerton seemed a little dis- 
turbed also, but she did not reply. There was 
some secret here, evidently. The children made 


a diversion, however, causing us all to laugh at : 


their nonsense; and, presently, we rose from 
the table, Cornelia laying her hand on Miss 
Aliertoti’s shoulder for an instant, and Miss 
Allerton glancing up and smiling. So I saw 
that it was all right between them. 

“And who is Mr. Livingstone?” I asked, as 
Miss Allerton carried the children off to their les- 
sous, and Cornelia and May followed me out into 
the verandah, where I went to smoke my cigar. 

“Why, May has written you about him, 
surely—” 

“T dare say I haven’t,” interrupted May. 
“He does not interest me enough.” 


“Well, at least, I have,”’ added Cornelian, with | 


her second vivid blush of annoyance. ‘ Hée*has 
been spending the summer in the neighborhood. 
He is a relative of our old Albany friends, 
Geoffry : a very charming min in every way.’’ 

“Handsome, too,’ said I; ‘and is there no 
Mrs. Livingstone ?”’ 

“He has been a widower for years,’”’ Cornelia 
answered, ina tone of sympathy, and T saw her 
glance covertly at May. May looked very un- 
sympathetic, however. “By the way, dear,” 
she continued, ‘‘ Mr. Livingstone wanted me to 
remind you that you had promised to go out 
on horseback with him. He thought this would 
be a good day.” 

“T don’t think I promised,” returned May. 
“Certainly I can’t go to-day. I want to’ have A 
walk with Uncle Geoff.” 

Later, she and I did take & long ramble among 
the hills, and met young Fred Morton, who joined 
us. I had seen a good deal of Fred in town, 
during the winter: he had then just returned 
from Europe. His father owned a place in the 
neighborhood ; but, years before, the’ old’ gentle- 


man and Cornelia had had'a lawsuit about some } 


land, which Cornelia had won, and the families 
had never sinve been on friendly terms. 
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; However, May and Fred did not seem to have 
; taken up their elders’ quarrel; and-I was glad of 
it: for I had always thought the affair very silly, 
though old Mr. Morton, not Cornelia, was really 
in fault; and I liked the handsome clever young 
} fellow exceedingly. 

} It was near sunset when we returned, and, as 
’ May and I reached the house, to my utter astan- 
; ishment we saw Mr. Livingstone helping Cornelia 
off her horse. 

** This is the end of the world,” said I. “‘ Why, 
Neely,’’ addressing her, “I didn’t know you had 
ridden in years.”’ 

‘‘T have done so several times this summer,” 
she said, ‘“‘and I find the exercise does me great 

I thought Mr. Livingstone seemed somewhat 
distant and reserved with me; and that froze me 
up at once, as such treatment always does. As 
for May, she was quite haughty and unapproach- 

able, though I could see that’ Mr. Livingstone 
tried to play the agreeable to her, and, I thought, 
; appeared disturbed at his lack of success, 

The first week of my visit passed, and, though 
everything was: done to make me enjoy myself, 
iny feeling that the atmosphere of the house had 
changed» grew’ stronger with each day. There 
Was a perceptible restraint between May and her 

‘mother; and Miss Allerton was a little sad, 
though for this there was a reason. | Cornelia’s 
brother-in-law had married again, and was com- 
ing in a few weeks to claim his children, and, as 
Jem was to go to school, of course Miss Aller- 
ton’s services would no longer be needed. 

‘*T must take a new situation,”’ she said, “and 
my happy four years here have a good deal 
‘ spoiled me, I am afraid. I shrink from the idea 

of going into a boarding-school, and that is the 
only situation which ‘offers.’’ 

She was just’’one of those lovable capable 
women, who ought to have hada home of her 
own, with an attentive husband and a flock’ of 
children about her. I wondered that she never 
had married, and caught tityself thinking that, if 
I were fifteen years younger, I—but there: I was 
almost seven’ and ‘forty, and, recdllecting this, 
felt ashamed ‘to ‘finish my senten¢e, even in my 
own mind. 

May and Tf often met Fred Morton in our 
‘walks and rides, and once he calle@'at the house. 
Mr. Livingstone was there a great deal; but, as 
much as she could, May relegated him to her 
mother’s companionship. 

I made up my mind that Cornelia and Mr. 
Livingstone wanted May to marry him, and that. 
‘she had distovered the fact, and gave him the 
$cold shoulder in consequence. 


, 
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Then Master Fred caught me alone, ome day,; Fred brightened at this, and we had a long 
and proceeded to take me into his confidence at ; confidential chat, which cheered him up a good 
a great rate. He was over ears in love with ‘ deal, and left me with the comfortable sensation 
May, and had reason to: think that she cared i one has when able to feel that one’s influence 
for him a little. in a friend’s behalf is likely to produce results 

‘*Why, you have made sure that she does,’’ {as agreeable personally as to the party most 
interrupted I: **so don’t go beating about the { interested. 
bush.” ; When I reached the house, the servant told 

«Oh, has she talked to you ?”’ $me that Mrs. Brayham was suffering with a 

‘*She has not; and, if she had, I should not ; headache, and had gone to lie down. So, as 
flatter your vanity by letting you know it. You {I knew that May and Miss Allerton had driven 
young chaps need to be repressed and have your } out to pay some visits, 1 was thrown on my own 
conceit kept in check.’’ } devices for entertainment. 

“Oh, Mrs: Brayham and my governor can ; I went into the garden to smoke, and presently 
attend to that duty: just you be good-natured } little Harry Pierson, Cornelia’s nephew, came 
and come over to my side, Uncle Geoff,’’ cried rushing along the path in such frantic haste that 
Fred, for the first time-ealling me by the familiar he bowled full against me before he saw me, and 


’ 








title which May employed. 
I put my arm through his, and we strolled on. 


; would have fallen backward if I had not caught 
: his arm and held him up. 


‘Tell me all ‘about it,’’ returned I. “OF | “Hallo, mischief,’ said I, ‘‘what are you 


course, I shall be on your side and May’s.’’ 

‘*She said she knew you would,’’ exclaimed 
Fred, brightening up at once. ‘‘ Why, you see, 
my governor never has forgiven Mrs. Brayham 
for winning that law-suit.. The farm just cuts 
into his land in a tiresome way—’ 

“T know all about that,”’ 1 interrupted. 

‘Well, that has made: him furious, and he’s 
ready to eat me because I ever go to the house 
or speak civilly to any of the family. Though he 
likes May personally,’ the young fellow added. 

“T suppose, if she had that farm for a bridal 
portion, he’d not have a word of objection to 
offer.”’ 

Fred nodded. 


: after 2”? 

$ Don’t stop me, Uncle Geoff,’ he cried, 
} breathlessly; ‘I’m looking for Jem Brayham: 
; I’m going to thrash him.” 

$ It was so unusual for the children to quarrel, 
; and Harry, though high-tempered, was, as a 
rule, so much under his cousin’s sway, that the 
announcement caused me considerable surprise. 

‘«What has Jem done?’’ I asked. 

‘‘He’s done enough—and more, too,”’ re- 
sponded Harry, ‘‘and I mean to give him a 
licking.”’ 

“Do you remember the story I told you, the 
: other day, about the man who caught a 'artar?” 
ITasked. ‘You might get licked yourself.” 


«‘ But then, you see, Cornelia—Mrs. Brayham; ‘‘ Well, one of us has got to be,” said Harry, 


—is « firm woman, and your father—well, we 
won't go into their difficulties.”’ 


‘clenching his fists. ‘I ain’t going to put up 


: with this, you know,” 


“The truth is, she wants May to marry that} ‘‘ But whatis it? For I don’t know.” 


icicle of a Livingstone—old enough to be her 
father—and May hates him. Her mother never 
will manage it,’’ shouted Fred, in violent indig- 
nation. 

‘‘Nor would she wish to, unless May could 
be happy in such a marriage,’ said I. ‘‘ Don’t 
run off with the idea that you have some stony- 
hearted woman in a novel to deal with. Nothing 
of the sort: a kinder creature never lived.’’ 

“I know it; and she’s so young and pretty 
still: but she doesn’t like me,’’ rejoined Fred, 
the last clause of his sentence being uttered in 
a very doleful tone. 

«She may feel a little savage towards your 
father’s son; but not towards you—if you can 
understand the difference. She thinks you a 
very nice fellow: she told me so the other day,” 
I said, consolingly. 


Q 


““Why, he and Violet have run away,” said 


Harry, ‘‘and it was the meanest sort of thing to 
do, when I was locked up; and he just came and 
yelled through the key-hole that he'd like to see 
me stop their marrying, if I could. And if that 
wasn’t taking a dirty advantage of a fellow’s 
misfortunes, I don’t know—now, wasn’t it?’ 

* “Well, it didn’t seem acting just on the 
square,’ I replied,-very gravely; ‘‘ but I can’t 
tell how hard he was pushed.” 

“«He’ll get pushed when I catch hold of him,” 
cried Harry, venomously. ‘Just let me go, 
please, Uncle Geoff: I want to find him. I’ve 
looked everywhere about the place. Guess I’ve 
hunted; about a year; but they ain’t round, 
and I’ve just thought where ‘tis they’ve gone; 
and I’m after ‘em, you bet.”’ 

‘‘ Let me go too, Hal,’’ entreated I. 
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Harry hesitated for a little. § 

“You'd want to stop the fight ?”’ he said. 

“Not a bit of it,” I averred, energetically. ; 
“If Jem has done anything mean, he ought to be } 
punished.” 

“Well, if you don’t call it mean to run off } 
with a fellow’s sister, when he’s shut up, then 1} 
don’t know,”’ shouted Jem. “And I won't stand } ; 
it; and so he’ll find out—and just you let me go , 
—I know where to look.’’ 

“Where do you think they have gone?” I 
asked, walking on, but still keeping my hold of } 
Harry. } 

‘Up to the wood on the hill. Violet said, the ; 
other day, she’d like to live there. And what do 
you think Jem did? He just threw all the } 
things I gave him on his birthday into my room. } 
Didn’t even keep the sword, though he liked it } 
so much—that made me madder than all.” 

“Why, Harry,’ I said, “I should have 
thought you would like Jem for a brother-in- 
law.” 

Well, I wouldn’t now: it’s all up between us ; 
and he ain’t going to have her!’’ eried Harry. : 
“And Violet behaved as bad as she could—siding } 
with him, this morning—and then, ’cause I missed { 
inmy lesson, Miss Allerton shut me wp, and never 
let me out till just as she and Cousin May were } 
ready to start—and Aunt Neely, she scolded me— : 
and, oh, dear! somehow everything’s gone wrong, 
ever since I got up this morning.”’ 

Poor Harry stopped in his rapid and not over- 
clear account, at this, to sigh drearily; but in an } 
instant imitated his elders under similar circum- } 
stances: tried to drown the voice of conscience } 
by getting into a fresh passion. ‘‘Anyhow, Pn} 
take it out of that Jem,” said he; *‘they’veall 
been against me all day, and a fellow’s got to } 
have a little satisfaction.” 

‘Of course,’’ I said, ‘and the fullest and best } 
that’s to be had. Here’s the path to the wood. ; 
Now tell me all about it.’’ 3 

Harry was an honest little soul, and told the } 
whole story, which unfolded a succession of mis- 
demeanors on his part, culminating in a quarrel 
With Violet, which, together with the failure in ‘ 
his lessons, caused Miss Allerton to consign him } 
to solitary imprisonment for several hours. { 

By the time we reached the wood, he had ; 
accepted a compromise which I proposed. So, } 
when Violet and Jem came out to meet us, instead 





chocolate, which I had bought in the village, and ; 
ealled, in a tone of triumphant magnanimity : 
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hunt buffaloes and live with the Indians; and 
; then, when you read about our getting gored and 
} scalped and all, you'll be sorry you didn’t: make 
up before it was too late.” 

Tender little Violet was quite heart-vroken at 
the bare thought of such a catastrophe ; and Jem 
was only too glad to be reconciled to his cousin. 
So, before long, we were all as happy as possible, 
and sat on the grass, eating more chocolate than 


; was good for us, while I related stories of adven- 
} ture, which I flatter myself that even Mayne 


Reid could not have surpassed. 

I had determined to speak with Cornelia, ‘in 
regard to May and Fred, on the first opportunity 
which offered; and a favorable occasion presented 
itself the next afternoon. 

My cousin was greatly annoyed with her 
It seemed that the young lady had 
encountered her mother and Mr. Livingstone in 


the grounds; andher manner, and even her 
: words, had not been pleasant. I interrupted the 
} pair, just.as Mrs. Brayham was expressing her 
, opinion in severer terms than she often employed 


towards her daughter. 
I had not the slightest intention of retreating ; 


; but-Lamade a pretense of it, and Cornelia called : 


“Don’t go, Geoffry. I would rather you 
stayed. ‘I have good-reason to be displeased witl 
? May, and I think you will own I am right, when 
I say that I cannot allow her to dictate to me, in 


; regard to the choice of my friends.’ 


‘‘T have no wish to do so, mamma,” returned 
May. ‘I never dreamed of doing»it, either; but 
I don’t see why I should be forced to-like people, 
when I can’t.” 

‘*You have every reason to like Mr. Living- 
He has been kindness itself to us 
all, ever since we knew him. His courtesy—his 


attentions—’’ 


‘* Mamma, if he doesn’t stop them, I shall hate 
him before long,”’ broke in May. 

Cornelia turned quite pale, and sat down in 
the nearest chair. 

“This is very hard,” she sighed. 
think I deserve that)you should treat me like 
‘ this, May.” 

“It’s not you, mamma. I would do anything 
for you. We never had a shadow of difference 
till he came. I wish he would go, and forever.” 

‘¢ But why do you dislike him so much?” asked 


‘6 I don’t 


> Cornelia, with another heavy sigh. 
of assaulting the latter, he held up a box off 


«Oh, mamma, I am not blind,’’ May exclaimed, 
then suddenly burst into tears and rushed out of 


; the room. I was glad to have her go: for] could 
“We've brought you a wedding-present, and ; 


speak more freely, and I had a good deal to suy. 


We're ready to help you eat it; and, if youydon’t } But I waited for Cornelia to break the silenve, 
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tome home, me and Uncle Geoff are going off to} which she did not at once, having also to cry a 
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little, and, when she wiped her eyes and looked May and Mr. Livingstone—what else?’’ retorted 

up, all she said was: I. ‘Really, Cornelia, if you mean to try subter- 
“I am very unhappy, Geoff.” } fuges and deception with me, I must tell you 
“I am sorry,” rejoined I; “but, Cornelia, I} frankly that they won’t succeed,”’ 

cannot blame May. You know, if I talk at all, My cousin burst out laughing, then began tc 

I must say exactly what I think.’ ery, then laughed again—while, in my turn, | 
‘And even you are against me,’’ she said, } stood, a statue of surprise. 

drearily. “A match between May and—and Mr. Living- 
*« Never, in anything that is reasonable,” I ; stone?’’ she repeated, hysterically. ‘And does 

said. <‘* But you are very wrong to try and per- ; she think so? Is that what makes her dislike 

suade May to act against her own feelings—her } him?” 

own heart. She does not like Mr. Livingstone.’’} ‘‘ Yes; of course. She loves Fred Morton, and 
“And that is what I complain of—it is so} he loves her, if you want the truth. Nothing 

unjust—so hard. You know how | have given} keeps them apart but your quarrel with his 

up my life to my children. Oh, I think it is} pig-headed old father!’’ cried I. 

cruel that now, when—when—”’ “TI don’t want. to quarrel,’ she said, still 
And here bitter sobs checked her utterance. } balancing between smiles and tears. ‘Mr. 

But 1 was too much vexed by her persistency to} Morton might have the farm to-morrow, if he 

offer any comfort. would behave like a Christian. And May cares 
««My dear Neely,’’ I said, ‘‘ be reasonable.”’ for Fred? I never dreamed of such a thing.” 
‘““My married life was not too happy,’ she ‘* Well, she does; so give her the farm, and 
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went on, without noticing my exasperating } put Mr. Livingstone out of your mind.” 
advice. ‘Nobody knows that better than you, ‘* L ean’t do that,’ she answered again, speak- 
Geoffry. But I tried to do. my duty faithfully.’’ } ing firmly enough. 
“And you did, Cornelia—nobly—bravely !”” “Good Lord!” I groaned. ‘Do you mean to 
‘Then, why should you and May blame/me’ so } persist, after all ?’’ 
severely because—because—”’ * Oh, Geoff! am I never to think of my own 


The sobs got the mastery again, and I took } happiness?” 

advantage of this to say* $ ‘ET shouldn’t think it would make you happy 
‘Cornelia, no human being, not even a parent, } to see your child wretched—and she would be.” 

has any right to try tyrannically to direct} ‘I say, then, that she is selfish and cruel,” 

another's life.’ ‘ cried Cortielia, with energy. 
“Yet you want to direct mine.” } «Ane you mad?’ L asked, quite in a frenzy. 
“I? Great heavens! Cornelia, what are you } Dthink you and, May want to make me so,” 

talking about ?’’ cried I. } she replied, with difficulty repressing fresh tears. 
But she only gave me a reproachful glance, “She wishes to leave me—to be happy—yet 

and began to sob again. I hurried on to say: } Wamts to doom me to loneliness, when a good 
“I only object to your trying to make May } man, whom I honor and love—’’ 

like a man in spite of herself. Object? Why, it She got no further. A sudden light had broken 

is unnatural—wicked !’’ on me. JI jumped up, and, interrupting her, 
‘‘Oh, Geoff! that'I should live to hear you use } caught her in my arms, crying: 

such language to me,’ moaned Cornelia. “What an old ass I am! It is you that 
I was growing more and more shocked at this } Livingstone wants to marry, and I thoyght all 

exhibition of determined selfishness, so foreign } the while it was*May, and so did she.”’ 

to her character. 8o I continued, severely : When everythitig was made clear between us, 
“T admit that, regarded from a worldly point } I departed in seafch of old Mr. Morton, though 

of view, it might be thought a good thing—” I pretended to meét him accidentally while he 
“Oh, Geoff! Geoff!” she sobbed, interrupting. } was out for a walk. He and I had always been 
“ Worldly motives—from you!’ I went on, with } good friends’ enough, so I had no difficulty in 

virtuous severity. “It is horrible, horrible! } carrying out my plot. 

Hasn't the child a competency? What does she}' ‘Do you know,” I observed, almost as soon 

want of more?”’ {as we had exchanged salutations, ‘‘ that the farm 
And now Cornelia ceased sobbing, and stared } you covet is going into other hands?”’ 

at me in blank surprise. The old gentleman; always excitable, and even 
‘For goodness’ sake, Geoff, what are: you 3 choleric, came near breaking a Blood-vessel. 

talking about?’ she said. $ -«©What?—what? ‘That cousin of yours has 
“Your trying to bring about a match between } sold it?’ he gasped. “Sold it, without even 
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letting me have a chance to make an offer ? 
Well, of all the—” 

“She hasn’t sold it,’’ I interrupted, quietly. 
« But she has given it to her daughter. What a, 
pity that Fred has been so pointed in his atten- ; 
tions to Miss Grow.” 

‘He shouldn't marry Miss Grow if every hair ; 
on her head was strung with diamonds,” thun- ' 
dered the irate father, 

«There, there: don’t be violent,’’ said I. “The ; 
truth is,’’ I continued, ‘‘our two young people } 
like each other. Now, what if the farm be put? 
among the wedding-presents ?”’ 3 

Morton was as delighted as if he had been | 
going to be married himself. I soon discovered ; 
Fred, and informed him of the condition of; 
affairs. Of course, he immediately rushed off | 
in hot haste to see May, and, after giving them 
a reasonable time to bill and coo, I took the pair 
in to Cornelia. 

“Here is a couple of young people who want ; 
a blessing and a farm,’ said I; and Cornelia 
kissed them both. } 

While we were talking, Mr. Livingstone en-’ 
tered; I dashed up to him, and shook his two 
hands warmly. 

“T congratulate you,” 


I said. ‘‘ You have 


won a prize.” 

How May and Fred stared: 
everything became instantly plain to them; and 
they discovered, as I had done, that, while we > 
thought Cornelia plotting to bestow her daughter 
on the handsome man, she was wearing her 
soul out in fear and pain because she supposed 
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; us all catia that we should "hakg him fo 


; herself. 


“ You see, you children are not to have all th 
cakes,’ I said, putting Cornelia’s hand in Mr. 
Livingstone’s, as if I had been the good uncle 
in an eld comedy. 

“Mamma,” cried May, ‘‘I am so pleased !”’ 

The two ladies shed a few happy tears, and 
; the prospective son and father-in-law exchanged 
hearty congratulations. 

Then the young couple went their way, and I 
mine, and it led me into Miss Allerton’s presence. 
; The instant I looked at her, I saw that she had 
been weeping. 

‘“‘So Mr. Pierson comes next week?’ I said, 
hastily. 

‘‘ Yes,” she replied. ‘‘I leave the week after. 
Don’t talk about it, or I shall make a goose of 
myself.” 

“‘T see a way out,” 
accept it.” 

She glanced up eagerly. Something she saw 
in my face sent the color to hers. 

‘‘Could you?—would you?”’’ I stammered. 


’ 


I said, “if you would 


“I’m getting elderly; but I’d be good to you. 


I— Oh, won’t you speak ?”’ 
«¢T—I don’t know what you want me to say,”’ 


; she faltered. 
for, of course, ; 


«Will you marry me? 
heart.” 

So everything and everybody were settled, and, 
that evening, we all had a hearty laugh over the 


I love you with all my 


> fact of its having taken us so long to discover 
; that we were “ALL IN THE SAME Boar.”’ 


THE CATACOMBS. 
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Tuey lie all round me, countless in their number, 
Each martyr with his palm. 
No torture now can rack them: 

Hushed in eternal calm! 


safe they slumber, 


I read the rude inscriptions, written weeping, 
At night, with burried tears. 

Yet what a tale they tell! Their secret keeping 
Through all these thousand years. 


“In Pace.” Yes, at peace, 
Or cross, or lictor’s rod. 
Virgin, or matron ; youth, or gray-haired sire; 
For all, the peace of God. 


By sword, or fire, 


“In Christo.” Died in Christ. Oh, tragic story! 
Yet, over shouts, and cries, 
And lions’ roar, they heard the saints in glory 
Singing from Paradise. 


“Ad Deum.” Went to God. Wide swung the portal; 
Dim sank the sands away ; 
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And, chanting “Alleluia,” the immortal 
Passed to Eternal Day. 


Agnes, Cecelia! Names undying ever. 
What's Ceesar’s gain to this? 

He lived for self; they for their high endeavor. 
His, fame : theirs, endless bliss. 


And Pagan Rome, herself? Her wisest teacher 
Could teach but how to die! 
Sad, hopeless emp’ror, echoing. the Preacher, 
“All, all is vanity.” 


He slew the martyrs. Yet, through ages crying, 
This nobler truth they give: 
‘ Life is but birth-throes. Death itself,, not dying. 
We pass to God—to live,” 


Oh, Blessed hope! Oh, faith that conquers sorrow! 
Pain, heart-break, all shall cease. 

They are but gateways to a glad to-morrow. 

“In Pace.” God is Peace. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue trees in Central Park are very different 
now from what they were fifteen years ago, much 
less when it was first laid out. In few places has 
art been so skillfully applied, making what was 
originally a wild waste now one of the most beau- 
tiful parks in the world. 

For not only have the young elms taken more 
lofty proportions, and the maples put forth a 
richer leafage, but insignificant plants developed 
into embankments of flowering shrubbery. Thick 
vines now drape the naked rocks and overrun 
unseemly hollows, till nature seems to have 
defied the skill of man to make the pleasure- 
grounds of our great city more attractive. 

But art has exerted itself with scarcely less 
effect. in the environs. 


a part of it, mansions of noble proportions and 
great splendor have been erected, harmonizing 


with the scenery and taking from its expanse all ! 


the appearance of those broad pleasure-grounds 


which make the glory of palaces in the Old 


Countries. 


Among these houses, and prominent above } 


them all, is one of recent erection, remarkable 


for the breadth of ground it occupies: for, instead | 
of being hedged in from air and light with other : 
buildings, fine grounds are around it, covered } 
with turf, soft and green as velvet, in which } 
} created. 
‘regular for strong expression, but classical in 


several grand old forest-trees are still rooted, 
giving it a rare background of foliage. 
At the time our narrative begins, this house 


was just completed, and still remained under the | 
control of its architect and decorator, a young } 
man who, during two years, had given to it the ; 
best efforts of a genius that promised to make him } 


famous among artists. 

From basement to gable, the mansion was ready 
for its owner—a lady who had been in Europe 
many years, traveling extensively in more coun- 
tries than are usually visited by American 
women. It was said that she had left New York 
in consequence of a great shock. A tenement- 
house, to some of whose inmates she had been a 


All along the eastern } 
boundaries, so close to the Park that they seem } 
Still, it is doubtful if anyone in America could 


least had disappeared, lost in the great vortex of 
this mighty metropolis. In the fresh horror of 
this awful tragedy, she had fied to Europe, taking 
with her an only daughter, then quite a child, 
but now a young lady, grown up to womanhood, 
perfect in all the accomplishments which the best 
foreign education could give. 

The announcement that this lady was coming, 
and that a full staff of foreign servants had pre- 
ceded her, made no insignificant ripple in the 
various circles, more or less select, that are now 
and then merged in the great maelstrom known as 
fashionable society. The lady was not altogether a 
stranger to many travelers who had moved in the 
panorama of foreign life, in which she had been 
a pleasure-seeker, and won prominence by a 
lavish expenditure of money, with the reckless 
extravagance so evident in her new dwelling. 


have been more anxious regarding her advent 
than the young man who wandered alone from one 
apartment to another, reviewing the first great 
work of his life with all the modest misgiving of 
real genius, and something of the inspiration that 
had made his work complete to everyone but 
himself. 

‘“« Fifteen years ago,’ he was saying to him- 
self, ‘‘ since she left; and what changes !"’ 

As he examined each room, this young man 
seemed to become a part of the picture he had 
His finely-cut features were not too 


repose. His eyes, deep and almost sad in their 
natural state, changed with each inspiration of 
feeling, till you could not, from hour to hour, tell 
what their color would be. In person, slender, 
somewhat tall, and carrying an aspect of refine- 
ment not incompatible with strength—he might 
have been an aristocrat by birth. 

No sculptor, before the unveiling of his first 
statue, could have felt more nervously anxious 
than this young man, who was about to submit 
his most ambitious effort to the judgment of a 
stranger, whose opinion was more likely to be 
guided by caprice than real knowledge of the art 


sort of lady-patroness, had been burned down, and ; which was to him like the breath of his life. 
her os had perished in the flames—or at’ Up and down that vista of rooms he walked, 
(6 
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pausing in each for a last general survey. Not 
only was his reputation as an artist at stake, but, 
in carrying out the impulses of his genius, large ‘ 
sums of money had been used, for which he felt ; 
a sensitive responsibility. Should the result fail 
to please the person who had entrusted him so 
generously; this moneyed obligation might rest | 
on him as a burden forever. 

The young man felt all this with a keen feeling 
of honor, that added much to the anxieties that ‘ 
crowded upon him as the final moment of ' 
arrival drew nearer and nearer. 

The steamer was expected, but had not yet ' 
been announced, when this young man came.to | 
the house, anxious that nothing should be omitted ‘ 
that might make his years of work complete. 
He had passed from the more stately drawing- 
room and parlors, which all the world might see, 
and, with a strange kind of interest, ascended 
the stairs and entered into the more exclusive 
apartments that had been arranged for Mrs. Wil- } 
lerton and her daughter. 

Everything there was new, and to that extent ; 
would have been regarded by a critical artist as 
a defect; but lights and shadows were so deftly 
arranged that the soft beautifel shading, which 
time alone can give, was not altogether wanting. 

The sound of a carriage stopping at the door 
and a slight bustle in the lower hall startled him 
so much that he turned in some dismay, and 
was hurrying down the broad flight of stairs, 
when he saw that the servants had ranged them- 
selves on each side of the hall, after the fashion ‘ 
of foreign attendants, and that two strange ladies } 
were standing there, pleasantly receiving their 
respectful salutations. 

Young Weston would gladly have drawn back 
and made his escape through some other en- : 
trance, but saw at once that this thought had 
come too late. The younger of these ladies stood 
near the foot of the staircase, and had evidently 
been surprised at his appearance. 

Coloring deeply, as much from vexation as 
embarrassment, Weston hurried downward, as 
a nervous man will when called upon to face | 
a disagreeable position, and addressed the elder 
lady, half apologetically. 


CHAPTER II. 

“I wave been so long in this house, Mrs. 
Willerton,’’ he said, ‘that it seems almost like 
my own. I came up to see that everything was 
in readiness for your. reception, but had no idea | 
that the steamer had reached port so early. } 
Pray excuse my presence here.’’ 

Mrs. Willerton reached forth her hand with 
& cordial smile, as most women would have done | 
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63 
after once looking into that strangely handsome 
face. 

“It is not difficult to understand,’ she said, 
“that we are indebted. to Mr. Weston, of whom 
we have heard so much from Cromby, who seuit 
over your plans for the house. Iam pleased to 
see how well they have been carried out. The 
exterior is really surprising. I had ‘no idea that 


; anything so fine as those porphyry columns could 


be found in this country.” 
‘There is hardly anything beautiful in stone 


; that cannot be found here, if one only has the 


money to buy it,”’ said Weston, with a smile that 
seemed to brighten the young lady’s eyes, which 
had been earnestly fixed upon him from the 
first, though as yet she had not spoken. 

‘But money cannot often secure the perfect 
combinations we find here,’’ Mrs. Willerton said, 
glancing down at the semblance of a Roman 
chariot-race done in mosaic in the marble pave- 
ment of the hall. ‘‘ We certainly could not have 
expected anything superior to this. Indeed, it 
is a pleasure to thank the designer of such 
a home for being here to welcome us. When 
once settled, we shall always be glad to welcome 
him.”’ 

Weston bowed low over the hand extended to 
him, but turned his eyes on the young lady, who 
half reached forth her hand, but drew it back 
again, blushing and pretending to arrange the 
skirts of her dress, as if the cordial movement 
had no other object; but their eyes met, and into 
hers came a strange beautiful light that even her 
mother, who was looking on, had never seen 
before. Being a worldly woman, always on the 


‘ alert, she made a little gesture of dismissal, and 


cast a reproving glance on the young lady. 

‘You must not adopt the freedom of American 
manners too readily,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
as Weston went out of the door. ‘ Remember, 
he is only an architect. You almost gave him 
your hand.” 

‘But an architect may be a gentleman; and, 
in this free country, genius of any kind should 
give rank above everything else. With these 
proofs of his great talent all around us, why 
should I not give him my hand? That is just 
what I was asking myself as he went out.’’ 

There was a touch of sarcasm in Mrs, Willer- 


‘ton’s voice as she answered this rather inde- 


pendent speech, 

‘“ My dear child, after you have been in your 
native land awhile, you will perhaps realize that 
there is no country in the world where the power 
and grace of genius are so little appreciated as 


, in this free land. To be enormously rich is to be 


magnificently great, even though the wealth on 
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which such greatness is founded has been earned 
by the industry of men, compared with whom its 
mere inheritor sinks into absolute insignificance.” 


The young lady laughed pleasantly as she ’ 


mounted the stairs. 
‘* There, mamma,” she said; waiting for her 
mother to ascend. ‘ You shall not disenchant 


me about freedom and all that; at any rate, ; 


before I have seen the house. Come, let us find 
out just what it is like.’’ 

Miss Willerton had some opportunity of know- 
ing how far her mother’s superior knowledge 
of republican society would prove correct in 


what was to her a strange land. There was but 


little to distinguish them from the crowd of } 


strangers that come to New York from all parts 
of the world, except the reputation for great 
wealth that had preceded their coming. In fact, 
very little was known of them at all, except that 
the lady was herself a widow, to whom com- 
manding interests in vast mining property had 
fallen, which ranked her among the bonanza- 
queens who usually make their headquarters in 
some capital of Europe. Exactly how these rare 
possessions had fallen into her hands, no one 
could say with anything like definite knowledge. 
But that she held these resources of wealth, and 
that they must eventually fall to her only daugh- 
ter, was sufficiently -assured to enroll both ladies 
in the élite inner circles that allowed no one to 
penetrate them who did not cross on a golden 
bridge. 


That Mrs. Willerton understood all this, and | 


was ready to practice upon it, was evident 
from the shrewd worldliness of the speech she 
had delivered to her daughter, in the very hall 
of her new dwelling. That she had benefited 
by it already was evident by the pile of cards 
and’ crested notes heaped up in the superb 
Japanese placque mounted on a bronze tripod, 
now standing on the very place where her shrewd 
social lecture had been delivered. 
lerton ‘was in ‘no haste to séize upon her advan- 
tages. She was a woman of no ordinary charac- 
ter, so far as a hard struggle against the cireum- 
stances of her youth could prevail over lost time 
and many things to unlearn. The ‘first craving 
for unknown luxuries and extravagant display, 
which surtounds newly-acquired wealth with so 
much ‘unconscious vulgarity, had been softened 
somewhat in her, by time and habit, in a more 


refined degree than is usually found in women of » 


her class. The great ambition for supremacy in 
wealth, which occupies’ the whole character of 
such women, had been so nearly a disappoint- 
nent, during her sojourn in Europe, that she had 
begun to look around for other avenues of dis- 


But Mrs. Wil- : 
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tinction which might lift her somewhat above the 
stolid level of mere money, and give to life some 
, scope for a broader ambition. 

The great object of her life in Europe had been 
} to obtain rank or position of any kind that would 
> lift her above such of her own country-people as 
only assert their claim for distinction on lavish 
expenditure, and pretensions that spring out of 
it. In spite of herself, the woman had been 
enrolled with this class: for she had neither the 
talent, industry, nor strong mental power of the 
real American, who requires nothing but these 
qualities to rank himself among the highest and 
best of any land he may live or travel in. 

Mrs. Willerton had obtained her wealth as if 
>; by a miracle, and naturally expected wonderful 
> results from it; but she found that its power was 

not altogether omnipotent in countries where 
rank is founded in the growth of centuries, and 
queens, emperors, and princes aspire to a great- 
ness that crowns can never give, and work hard 
in the field of art, the world of letters, in order 
to reach the grander renown which is only to be 
won by human industry, backed by the one great 
power of intellect which comes from the Almighty 
alone. 

Here the most poverty-stricken man that lives 
may enter into competition with emperors. But 
Mrs. Willerton’s highest ambition would have 
been to wear a coronet, and bow before a queen, 
in a voluminous train, white plumes on her head, 
and diamonds on her bosom. Mrs. Willerton had 
failed to reach this distinction, and, in a country 
where wealth is only auxiliary to real greatness, 
began to realize that:its best results could be 
realized in her own native land. 

Hence came that palatial residence on the 
Fifth Avenue and the triumphant entrance of 
Mrs. Willerton tinto the fashionable circles of 
New York. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tue private apartments arranged for Mrs. 
Willerton and her daughter were separated hy a 
broad hall on the’ second story, from which a 
small but singularly beautiful room had been cut 
off in front. In this little apartment, Weston had 
put forth the best eftorts-of his artistic genius. 
From the light that came through the stained 
window to the exquisite tinting of the walls and 
hangings, nothing could be more perfect. 

But Mrs. Willerton, who had never been able 
to tone down gorgeeusness of taste, that had been 
aroused in her transmission from extreme poverty 
to almost fabulous riches, found ‘thequiet refine 
; ment of a room she proposed to spend mtich of her 
leisure time in too subdued for her ideas of the 
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sumptuous luxury with which she intended to 
surround herself. She had gathered many rare ; 
objects, during her travels through the East, with 
which she proceeded at once to kindle up the soft 
atmosphere of this apartment into a blaze of 
Oriental splendor. The result was almost a picture 
of the woman's own character—a commingling of | 
incongruous elements that were only saved from"! 
absurdity by the marvelous art by which colors ' 
are blended in most Oriental fabrics, which en- ; 
forces a sort of harmony with everything else. 
The room itself, with its exquisitely-paneled } 
walls, its beautiful ceiling, its double window, 
and floor surrounded by a broad border of pre- 
cious woods, brought from many lands, laid in 
mosaic, fine as we sometimes see in pictures, 
could not be destroyed in its rare effect by any 
amount of gorgeousness that could be brought 
into it. For this reason, perhaps—for Mrs. Wil- | 
lerton had learned to mingle something of refine- 
ment in her taste for mere show—the artistic 
work of young Weston was left undisturbed, 
while a large rug, almost white in the centre, but 
superbly bordered with rich coloring, that would ; 
hardly be out of place on a sultana’s shawl, 
occupied the centre of the floor. The heavy } 
satin fabric of the portitre, and other draperies, i 
were so covered by an entanglement of flowers ; 
that they seemed absolutely in bloom, and ready | 
to fall to the floor, should a careless hand shake | 
them too roughly. The large, deep, and abund- ; 
antly-cushioned couch glowed with the same } 
embroidery, from which glimmers of gold shot ' 
fitfully.. Chairs of irregular form stood about : | 
one of carved ivory, cushioned with scarlet, so 
covered with: bullion embroidery that a network | 
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years, that it was almost considered an imperti- 
nence in her daughter to witness this pitiful 
sign of decadence. In the penury of her early 
life, which had been full of privation, and even 
rude toil, this woman had deemed the luxury of 
complete idleness as the one perfect enjoyment 
of life. To lounge in a Boston rocker, half- 
dressed and with curl-papers in her hair, reading 
some fiercely-sensational paper or worn-out song- 
book, was a sluggish luxury that no after-experi- 


{ ence could equal or obliterate from her character. 


She was ashamed of this low taste as of her 
eye-glasses; but still indulged in it in the 
privacy of her home-life, with innate satisfae- 
tion, which no one who saw her in the world, 
bearing herself with an audacious pretense of 
elegance, would ever have suspected. On this 
particular morning, the French novel, had been 
substituted for the newspaper, and she was 
absorbed by it. 

Surrounded by so many beautiful objects, she 
took no heed of them, but lounged upon the 
couch, which, from its very splendor, threw out 
the liberal proportions of a figure that had lost 
all the subtle grace of youth, with an effect that 
bespoke more of her original character than less- 
pronounced surroundings might have done. 

It is very difficult te find any woman who 
knows how to grow old gracefully. Certainly, 
Mrs. Willerton was not one of these: for she put 
the very thought of age away from her with 
resentment and seeming unconsciousness. 

As she lay there, holding the glasses to her 
eyes, with the loose sleeve of her dress falling 
back to the shoulder, and revealing the change 
which time had made in a once-shapely arm, the 


of gold seemed thrown over it; another large} very origin of this woman might have been 
easy-chair was of ebony, so:covered almost to the | traced: for, in the attitude she had teken, and 
cumpleteness of heavy lace-work, through which ; the expression of intense enjoyment on her face, 
the scarlet and gold of a single cushion flashed ' she had gone back to the old days, amid all this 
gorgeously. } splendid surrounding. Gertrude had come into 
Over all this fell the light’ from a window ; the room, and was standing by the window, from 
enriched: by amber-hued, azure, and carnation- ; which a marble Cupid, half hidden in its folds, 
tinted glass, that had been originally intended to ; was drawing back the lace curtain like a beauti- 
light up the quiet harmony of the room as sun- ful child playing hide-and-seek. 
light is thrown on a picture.’ But the glow that; This young girl had found her new life among 
came through it was answered now by a reful-; strangers dull and even oppressive. She moved 
gence too overpowering even for the taste of Mrs. ; languidly, and her fair face was clouded with a 
Willerton, who had shaded it with a curtain of look of unrest. To amy person in that room, the 
filmy lace, drawn back: on the morning we write | centrast between this bright young creature and 
of, when this lady lay im indolent luxurious- ; the lady stretched upon the lounge would have 
hess on the couch, reading a French novel , been striking. But, just out of her first girlhood, 
through’ a pair of.gold eye-glasses, which were | Gertrude had kept all the delicacy of its bloom 
never allowed to make their appearance when with a more perfect development of womanly 
any person except her own confidential attend- ; grace, full of that rare vitality that kindles the 
ant hayipened to. be present. Indeed, the lady , mind while it gives beauty to the person. 
rebelled with such persistence against her fifty; The girl was restless everywhere, that morn- 
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ing, and gazed out upon the Park with longing 
eyes, while her mother was absorbed by. her 
book; and the marble Cupid, the only thing 
besides these two'that bore a semblance of life, 


seemed to be laughing at her from his hiding- ‘ 


place. 

Gertrude turned abruptly from the window, 
and addressed her mother, who dropped her 
hand, that held the eye-glass, half-way to the 
floor, and listened with a suppressed yawn: 

“The Park is beautiful this morning, mamma. 
One sees so little of it in a drive. 1 long to 
ramble about it all by myself. You tell me that 
American girls are free to go and come in the 
open air as they like, without either servant or 
chaperone. It must be delightful. I will go 
into the Park.” 

Mrs. Willerton indolently arranged her glasses. 

«I suppose there is no harm in it,” she said. 
“That handsome young nobleman, who always 
appeared when I’was'with you, is not likely to 
haunt your walk. His devotion really was some- 
thing romantic. I quite miss him.” 

“T can only rejoice that the ocean lies between 
me and his impertinence,’’ answered the girl, 
with a disdainful lift of the head. 

Mrs. Willerton flushed angrily. She had not 
yet visited her dressing-room that morning for 
any length of time; and the color that came into 
her face was genuine. 

‘What strange ideas you have, my child. 
Have you already begun to think that such 
infatuation as led this man to follow us from 
place to place, half over the Continent, could 
have been’ inspired by a school-girl? I really 
hope you have too much good sense for that. It 
is in the worst ‘possible form for a girl, not 
yet introduced, to fanvy that every man who 
glances at her childish face is adoring it.” 

‘Oh, mamma; it was not my fault, if this 
impudent man ever glanced at my face, and I am 
only too glad that he is thousands of miles away. 
He is only a myth now, as the title you were so 
determined to give him may have been froin the 
first.” 

“The title? | My dear child, how perverse you 
are, to question that. Was it not registered, with 
that of his secretary; in every hotel we stopped } 


oe ern 


likely to disturb us again,’’ said Gertrude, with a 
} pleasant laugh, as she left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GerTruDE WILLERTON was in a high state of 
; exultation when she found herself for the first 
: time alone in the streets of a great city, and at 
liberty to wander wherever her fancy might sug- 
gest. A feeling that amounted to absolute delight 
} was upon her. She was like an uncaged bird in 
; the open air, with unfettered wings. She sought 
} an entrance to the Park near the Lenox Library 
} —that imposing tomb of white marble, where so 
; many thousand volumes are laid at rest, and held 
a sacred trust from the public. 
} It was @ pleasant morning in the latter part 
; of April, when all the invigorating influences of 
) spring were felt in the cool south wind, in the 
} soft green of the grass, the budding shrubbery, 
{and the song of robins preparing to build their 
nests. To Gertrude, the scene, the day, and that 
wild sense of freedom to enjoy them all by her- 
; self, were full of delight. She took the first path 
’ that presented itself, without caring where it 
; led to, crossed broad patches of sunshine on the 
; grass, and strolled down avenues of elm-trees 
; just budding into leaf, wandering on and on till 
{ she found herself on that round hill known as 
‘the cirele,”’ hedged in with heavy embank- 
{ ments of shrubbery, and on one side command- 
{ing @ fine view of the larger lake, with all the 
; beautiful scenery of its environment, and a pic- 
; turesque bridge in the distance. 
> fo her, this view was full of enchantment; but, 
; in a spirit of restless discovery, she only paused to 
‘ take a general survey before turning down a side 
; path that led to the banks and the water. Upon 
; the broken shore, to which this path descended, 
} she found a shelf >of rock, over which a thrifty 
; growth of Virginia creepers swept in a tangle of 
;} budding stems that rippled in the water with a 
} soft dreamy sound. 
}  A’rustic seat had been placed on this rock, and 
} over it rose clump of silver-birches, more 
; exquisite in their leafless and most delicate net- 
; work of twigs and branches than they ever can 
} be in the richest summer foliage. 
’ The girl was resting upon'this bench, when 


at in France and Italy? Have I not spent hours } pair of swans came sailing down close to the 
and hours in searching it out through the peer- ) bank and approached her with their necks eagerly 
age? How can you persist in doubting nobility : curved, but with some shyness: for even the 
tothis singularly-gifted man, who bears proof of } expectation of dainties that may be flung to them 
it in his handsome face and the very poise of his fails to make that noble bird familiar with stran- 
head t”” ; gers. 

“ Very well, mamma, it is ‘easy to convince me; Gertrude had nothing better, so she gathered a 
of anything you’ wish regarding this handsome } tuft of grass from the rock, and flung it toward 
man, ‘now that the insolent poise of his head is not ‘ them. The stately creatures, as if resenting the 
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imposition, wheeled away, leaving a long rule 0 of ie detap feeling, and, instead of the prompt 
silver behind them, as they sailed breast to breast ; leave-taking which might have been natural to 
up the lake. Directly, they turned and came ; the occasion, she moved to one end of the rustic 
drifting down again. ; seat, and motioned the girl to sit by her. 
Gertrude arose. ‘ All this did not seem so strange to the girl as 
“J will not stay to disappoint them,” ‘it was to the young lady herself, who, following, 
“Tt is cruel.” é ‘ the usages of her class abroad, had, in her attire, 
“Perhaps you would like a bit of this,” said a’ either in costliness or ornament, nothing but 
voice close to her. ‘simple elegance which might denote her rank 
Gertrude turned, and saw young girl holding ‘ in life. 
a bit of cake in her hand. ¢ So, having no brothers or sisters of your 
“You are kind to offer it,” said Gertrude, ; own, you teach other people’s children. That 
meeting the stranger’s smile with one that ; might be pleasant, if it could last.” 
dimpled her mouth into something better than; ‘Yes, if it could last; but one cannot with- 
thanks. ‘‘ These swans seem to understand that } draw love easily as it is given.” 
you will not mock them with grass. Here they A swift flash of sympathy came into Gertrude’s 
come, almost as if they knew us.” ; eyes, and with it a kind idea that brightened her 
“I think they do know me,” said the girl, ; whole face. 
“for I have been in the habit of coming sca “Tt is hard,” she said, rising as if afraid to 
often with two little girls whom I taught in my } trust herself farther; ‘but tell me what’ is 
last situation. They found no happiness in the ¢the meaning of all those pretty boats with 
Park like that of feeding the swans. Now that ; ; ‘ streamers that lie moored out yonder? Who 
they are gone, the birds seem to know me.”’ $ owns them, or are they for hire?’ 
As the girl spoke, Gertrude stood regarding her ; ‘‘ Oh, they are waiting to be hired. You will 
with singular attention. She was plainly dressed, ; see plenty of them on the lake this afternoon.’ 
but with all the neatness of perfect taste. From;  ‘‘ We will have one of them on the lake long 


she said. ‘ 


her brown hair than was fashionable at the time, ; like a born sailor. This is the path.” 
to her neatly-fitting boots, everything about her { Unconsciously, Gertrude took the leadership, as 
was lady-like, though far from expensive; but, ‘ seemed to become her station, and just as natu- 
above all, Gertrude was attracted by the grave ‘ rally the governess, used to obedience, followed 
gentleness of the face, turned with such modest ; her up the winding path, and, so far as possible, 
confidence upon her. $ in a straight line, to the stone steps leading down 
“It must be delightful to bring little children {to the fountain and the lake. After a slight 
here,”’ she said, curious to know more of the girl. ; parley with one of the boatmen,; which Gertrude 
“T have never known much of them, being with- ; ended promptly by thrusting a bank-note into his 
out brother or sister; but I sometimes see them ' ‘ hand without looking at the denomination or wait- 
as ina dream, full of fun and enjoyment. How | ‘ing for the change, she jumped into the pretty 
you must love ‘these yon speak of.” ‘ boat, where the governess had been directed to 
The girl turned her face away. She could not { place herself, and, seizing the oars, pushed it out 
command her voice for a moment or two. When | upon the lake. 
she did speak, it was mourtifully enough. Bright as a bird, and laughing as one sings, 
“The love of such little ones is a great happi- ; she dashed along the banks, with red streamers 
hess, if it could be always ours; but they out- ; dancing in the air and diamonds dropping from 
grow our ability to teach them; or separation / her oars, so full of enjoyment that the governess 
comes in some form, and that is heart-rending.” y ; brightened also, and more than once the smile on 
“Separation?” said Gertrude. ‘Then you { her lips broke into a pleasant ripple of laughter. 


the small straw bonnet, that concealed more of | before that. Come, I will row you up and down 
H 


are not all of one family?’ 

The girl shook her head, and tears came into 
her eyes. 

~/ No: I am only a governess for young ehil- 
fren, and the two darlings I speak of were sent 
to-boarding-school.”” 

-| There was a momentary impulse in Gertrude to 
draw back from this strange girl, who s0 quietly 
announced herself as one of the working-class ; | 


but somiething stronger than pride checked the | Weston, the young architect. 





There was no other boat upon the water just 
then, and but few people to be seen anywhere; 
but, upon the bridge in the distance, ‘two figures 


; were standing as if interested in the swallow-like 


movements of this little boat, in which only two 
females were visible. 

After awhile, these persons sauntered down to 
the eastern bank of the lake, and Gertrude, even 
from the distance, distinguished one of them as 


It is possible that 
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she did not abate the graceful movement of her 
oars on this account. Certainly the color came } 
more richly into her cheeks, and, with dangerous } 
audacity, she gave chase to a flock of swans, } 
whose white breasts were cleaving with slow } 
dignity the deep waters through which she was | 
steering. A vigorous dash of the oars shot the } 
boat arrow-like in. among them: a shrick, a wild 
clapping of wings, a crowd of frightened birds ; 
scudding for the shore, and nothing could be >} 
seen but the half water-logged shallop almost > 
upturned by the weight of a girl leaning over it, 
with both arms in the water, trying to drag: 
another up from its depths. 3 

The next moment, both were gone. . Another : 
moment, and both those young men on the shore ; 
sprang into the water. 


THE WILLERTONSS. 
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“The ieee cast a bewildered look on him, then, 
gathering up her faculties, said faintly : 

‘*‘ I—I am not—my name is Marsh.”’ 

The man remained, with one foot on the 
carriage-step, looking on that pale wet face so 
earnestly that the girl closed her eyes. 

‘“‘T am Miss Willerton,’’ said Gertrude, arous- 
“ drive to my mother’s house—Mr. 
Weston knows where it is.”’ 

The stranger entered the carriage; Weston fol- 
lowed, and, after a brief drive through the Park, 


> these four half-drowned people stopped in front 


of Mrs, Willerton’s: dwelling. 

During the drive, Gertrude had recovered some 
portion of her strength, and enough of her fine 
spirits to appreciate the absurdity of her position 


; and shrink from the ignominious picture she 


; must present. to her mother’s household in this 


CHAPTER V. 
Burxpep by the sunsbine, they could not see 
when one of these girls rose from the depths and | 
fixed a desperate hold on the boat with one hand, 
while the other grasped ata struggling form which 
had risen and was sinking again. With a wild } 
dash at the floating hair, the girl who held to the | 
boat dragged the other almost by superhuman 
strength within reach of it. Then both clung to ; 
the rocking craft and to each other ina frantic | 


fight for life, shrieking for help. 
These shrieks gave new energy to the young | 
men now fast approaching them. 
“Hold on+ hold on, for God’s sake-another | 


minute !’’ one of them ealled out. ‘+ Hold: on!’ } 
They did hold on, with the small remnant of} 
force left to them; and. that strong arm, which ' 
lifted the governess out of the water, and almost ; 
flung her into the boat, came at the last breath of ; 
time: she. had lost consciousness, but one hand } 
was still buried with a fierce grip in Gertrude } 
Willerton’s hair. Weston steadied the half; 
water-logged craft, and made such slow progress } 
toward the boat-house as its condition permitted. » 
A group of persons had gathered around, the ° 
beat-house and on the broad granite steps leading ° 
down from the fountain, ready to offer assistance ; ° 
but the two girls, frightened and weighed down by | 
their wet garments, were almost carried through ; 
it. by young Weston and his. companion, who had, 
with much forethought, shouted that a carriage ° 
should be called. } 
A policeman had been prompt to obey this: 
order: a hack stood ready, and the two ladies 


return from her first effort at independence. But 


} this feeling soon gave way to generous anxiety 


about the governess, who had evidently suffered 
some strain, while supporting her in the water, 
which had almost bereft her of life: for she lay 
back in the carriage so white and still that 
Weston, who sat opposite, leaned forward and 
touched her hand, fearing that she was really 
dead. A leok of great relief came to his own 
pale face, as he felt the hand shiver and saw the 
girl open her eyes and make a feeble effort to help 
herself out of the carriage when it stopped. 

‘» Leave us here,’’ said Gertrude, as one of the 
} young men insisted on helping her up the steps, 
: while the other supported her companion. 
‘* To-morrow, we shall be in a@ better state to 
thank you.,.,Just now, it..is as much as your 
life is worth to remain longer in those wet clothes. 
Go, I entreat you, It is dange:ous to stand shiy- 
; ering here.’’ 

The young men saw that she was in earnest, 
and went back to the carriage, which was driven 
furiously, away. 

The foreign servant at the door almost lifted 
his hands.in dismay, when Miss Willerton passed 
him with her arm around the half-fainting form 
of a perfectly strange girl, whom she hurried up 
the hall, leaving wet tracks along the mosaic 
floor. She only ‘paused tosay, with a shiver in 


> her voice: 


‘* Not a word of this|to mamma; I will tell her 
myself.”’ 

Eageras she was te mount that broad stair- 
case without, further notice, Gertrude was obliged 
to stop more than once, that her guest. might 


“Where shall.we direct the man to drive, } gather breath, which she obtained with difficulty. 
Miss Willerton?’’ inquired the strange young ; At last, Gertrude reached the suite of apartments 
man, addressing the governess, who had been } entirely devoted to her own use. There a dainty 
helped in last. } French maid received them with uplifted hands 


; 
were lifted into it at once. ; 
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AN OLD LETTER. 





and a world of voluble sympathy, which Ger- ; 
trude cut short with a few prompt orders. 

“Bring a double change of clothing to my 
dressing-room. My things will fit this lady. 
You will know what she requires. Make haste, 
and say nothing to anyone. But, first of all, 
bring wine—anything that gives strength—and 
pray, be quick !”’ 

Having giyen these directions, Gertrude led 
her new friend into the dressing-room, and there 





soft wavy masses, beginning to curl at the ends, 
and brightened into that rare color which was 
brown in that shadowy room, but would take 
golden hues in the sunshine. 

Under this gentle ministration, the form under 
the down quilt ceased its trembling. The lace 
upon her bosom heaved and fell regularly, and 
the wine that she had drunk flushed her, cheeks 


{ with a delicate tinge of red. There was some- 
; thing beautiful in the girl’s slumberous stillness 


bestowed such tender attendance on her that she ‘ that fascinated the young creature who gazed 
made an effort of thanks, and smiled gratefully, ; upon it, while she kept on smoothing those soft 
‘though shivering in every nerve, and faint from ; waves of hair tenderly as we touch the plumage 
exhaustion. of a bird. 

When the maid came out from these apartments, At last, Gertrude arose from her seat on the foot- 
with a heap of wet garments in her arms, this} stool, bent over her strange guest to be certain 
gentle girl was lying on a couch in the dressing- } that she was asleep, gathered the down quilt more 
foom, robed in a dainty morning-dress of some } closely around her, and went into another room, 
light-blue fabric, with fine old lace at the throat, } where the maid was waiting. The task before 
which fell in waves and fiutiering jabots down; her was not a pleasant one, and she addressed 
the skirt, so far as it could be seen—for Gertrude } the servant with a show of excitement, quit: 


had thrown a soft down quilt over the girl, whose } 
shaken nerves grew more and more tranquil } 
under its genial warmth. While her pale cheek 
rested on the cushion, and her eyes closed lan- } 
guidly, Gertrude took an ivory brush from the } 
dressing-table, drew a footstool to the couch, } 
softly unwound the wet hair from her head, and } 
began to brush the moisture from it with a gentle 
monotonous movement that brought a dreamy 
sense of rest upon her. 

With a degree of patience for which the 
young lady was by no means remarkable, Ger- 
trude went on with her task, smiling as the long 
silken tresses grew brighter under her hands, 
sifting them through her fingers with a dreamy 
sense of their beauty, and never ceasing her task } 
till they floated down the side of the couch in’ 





unusual to her: 
‘‘Where is mamma now? I will ge to her.” 
The maid turned her face away, that her young 
mistress might not detect the wicked little smile 
that quivered over it. : 
‘Madame is engaged—very much engaged, I 
think—for the gentleman has been with her a 
long time.” 
«The gentleman? What gentleman?” ; 
“Oh, it was someone she was glad to meet in 
this dull land. The handsome my lord, who—’’ 
Gertrude broke up the girl’s explanation with 
an impatient gesture. 
“That man—that man—you do not dare to tell 
me that he is here?’’ she said, stamping her foot 
on the floor. 


[To BE CONTINUED. J 





AN OLD LETTER 


BY SARAH 


DOUDNEY. 


I rounp an old letter, long lost, to-day ; 
The ink is faded, the words are few. 

But they speak to my empty heart, and say: 
“One love in your life was deep and true!” 
And far away from this quiet room, 

Away from this working-day world of ours, 
My soul flies out through the twilight gloom 

“To a land of temples, and palms, and flowers, 


Once more I am watching the minarets shine 
ses » An the last rich glow of a tropic sun; 
Once more I am clasping his hand in mine, 
When the sultry hours uf day are done; 
Vou. LXXXVIL1.—4. 





The air is full of the balmy scent 
Of Orient blossom and shadowy tree, 
And I muse and rest in a still content 
@n the heart that ever was fond to me, 


It is but e dream that is far too fair! 

The voice is silent, the rich light dics; 
Tam here in the dim old London square, 

He sleeps in peace beneath Indian skies; 
And I fuld the letter, and meekly pray 

For strength to sufter my. life-long pain, 
Till T come at last to the quiet way 

That shall lead me home to my leve again. 
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“A ticket for New York, please—how long } 
have I to wait?” ; 

“Twenty minutes.” ; 

He started at the cultivated tones of the voice, : 2 
and raised his eyes to the window of the ticket- | 
office. It was a little country station, and he had } 
just time to see the speaker seat herself at the: 
telegraph-apparatus, which occupied one end of: 
the apartment within. The rest of the room 
appeared to be devoted to books, flowers, an? 
aquarium, and other articles of feminine taste. ¢ 

‘‘Ticket-agent and telegraph-operator,”’ said 
Mr. Edward Blanning, discoursing to himself. } 
“Who would have thought it?” | 

Such a graceful girl, not to say stylish. Bhe ' 
wore a simple chintz dress of blue forget-me-nots } 
on a white ground; the slender waist loosely } 


girdled with a wide blue ribbon, knotted at one 
side. A carelessly-twisted mass of light-brown } 
hair, with golden gleams in it, crowned her? 
shapely head ; and her eyes were of that.exquisite } 


full brown, so rarely seen; while the delicate 
complexion had the true peach-tint on the! 
rounded cheeks. 

you want anything more?”’ inquired the ' 
young lady, suddenly looking up. 

‘««7—T—” he said, in some embarrassment, 

hardly knowing what to erty “T should like: 
to come in for a few moments.” And he laid his } 
hand on the door-knob. 

“Quite impossible,’ said mademoiselle, in } 
musical but decided tones; ‘if you wish to send : 
a telegram, I will take your order.” 

‘Pardon me,’’ stammered the gentleman, in } 
some confusion still, ‘that is what I want.’’ And 
then he pondered deeply to whom under the sun } 
he could get up a telegram on the spur of the } 
moment. 

‘What address did you say?” inquired the 
lady, and, in sheer desperation, he began: | 


“Mrs. Howard Blanning, No. 87 West —— : 
Street, New York. Dear Mother: Expect me 
this morning at 12.80. Edward Blanning.’’ 


‘“‘T did not know before that I could telegraph | 
from here,’ he added, as he took out his pocket- ; 
book again. 

The young lady made no reply; but, having | 
transmitted the telegrati, appeared oblivious of : 
his existctice. 
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> Hollow Junction, too. 


sure? Oh! you’d know, if you had, 
>and nods all day long. 


: doleful home. 


An hour later, when Mrs. Blanning read the 
startling communication, she was considerably 
perplexed, and remarked to her daughters: “I 
do wish that Ned would have a little more con- 
sideration. He knows very well how a telegram 
: upsets me; and it seems so entirely unnecessary, 
after his letter of yesterday, to send me this one, 
half an hour before his arrival. From Birch 
I never heard of such a 
place !” 

This, however, was not surprising: for her 
son’s frequent journeys, as traveling-partner for 
; the great woolen firm of Hinton, Digby & Co., 


: took him into many strange quarters to visit mills 


and interview mill-owners. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blanning, on his homeward 
way. had undertaken the delicate maneuvre of 
extracting information from the conductor, with- 
out letting him suspect that he wanted it. 

‘Nice little place, Birch Hollow Junction,” he 
said, experimentally, nodding back as the train 
moved off, ‘‘and a very pleasant ticket-agent.”’ 

“A very worthy woman is Miss Hatch,’’ 


* Yesponded the conductor, as he punched the 


‘Ever see her mother? Not 
She sits 
Shock of some kind; 
‘old man hung himself, they say; queer lot all 
: around.’”” And he nodded, and passed on. 
Mr. Blanning drew his traveling-cap comfort- 
} ably over his eyes, and leaned back to meditate 
over this communication. Poor, poor girl! no won- 
der she made her room at the station as tasteful 
as possible. It was doubtless a relief from her 
How noble of her it was to take 
this position, for which she seemed so unfitted, 
that she might support her helpless mother. 
When Mr. Blanning reached home, he exeused 
himself to his mother for that unnecessary tele- 
gram, on the plea that he had such a wretched 


speaker’s ticket. 


> little place to wait in for that crawling train, that 


he just did it to while away the time. 
nothing more was thought of it. 

It is astonishing how people manage to accom- 
plish seeming impossibilities, when their hearts 
are set on them; and, in an incredibly short 
space of time, the traveling-partner of Hinton, 
Digby & Co. found himself; through « series of 
altogether superfluous changes and delays, once 


And so 


} more at Birch Hollow Junction. 
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Gazing eagerly from the car-window, in ad- 
vance, he espied a small brown house, close to the 


station, in which, as the condtctor had informed $ 


4 


him, Miss Hatch resided; and there, at one of : 
the front windows; sat a little pinched-up old 
woman, industriously nodding and doing noth- 
ing. This was of course the mamma; and it was 
desirable to see the pretty daughter as soon as 
possible, to do away with the unpleasant impres- 
sion. 

No vision of beauty greeted him, however, at 
the ticket-office window, whither he went, foolishly 
enough, with no apparent ‘business when he got 
there. A stout woman who nearly filled up the 
entire space, and who had, moreover, an uneom- 
promising expression, as one with whom life had 
generally gone hard, confronted him stolidly. 

Mr. Blanning feebly inquired when the next 
train went. 

“The next train? Where?’ demanded the 
dragoness, whose stony aspect was becoming 
metallic. 

He was about to reply “Anywhere,” but recol- 


It was’ a somewhat lonely place, this rural 
station. The side-witidéws looked upon a thicket 
of sumac-bushes ‘and low trees, while the oppo- 
site ones afforded a cheerful view of the car-track. 
A door opened into the ticket-agent’s room on 
} either side. Through the one next to the bushes, 
a peddler with a decidedly unprepossessing coun- 
‘tenance entered, soon’ after Mr. Blanning took 
possession of his desolate quarters. 

“Soap; stove-polish, furniture-polish, tapes, 
$ buttons, miss,’’ said the gruff tones ; ‘‘ what will 
a pretty young lady buy of a poor man to-day ?”’ 

The pretty young lady, in a voice which caused 
the occupant of the waiting-room to start to his 
feet, would not buy anything to-day: and 
requested the unprépossessing vender of small 
wares to take his departure. 

That personage, however, having previously 
imbibed a stimulating beverage, felt inclined to 
stay ; and replied in such insulting language that 
¢ Mr. Blanning rushed upon the scene, and just 

in fime to rescue the young lady from the 
drunken peddiler, who was noisily insisting on a 





lected just in time to do the next silliest thing, } kiss. The wretch was assisted to a speedy exit, 
and said: ‘To Crowfoot; meaning the next} and his pack flung after him; while the girl, 
station above. t keeping herself from fainting by a powerful 

He did not dare look at the dragoness, as she ‘ effort, sarik pale and trembling upon the nearest 
‘pointed scornfully to the smoke of the receding ‘ seat. She was thoroughly frightened; and, as 


train, with the withering words: ‘‘The one you 
have just come up in’ is’ going there now,” and 
closed the window with a bang, evidently consid- 
ering him a man with bad intentions of some 
sort. 

+ Through it all, he was dimly conscious of the 
‘glimmer of a blue dress in the background, and 
he fell to wondering why the fat woman was sub- 
stituted, at this time of all times, for the other. 
His vanity was considerably hurt by this obdu- 
rate treatment, not usually bestowed upon him: 
for he was a young man of decidedly prepossess- 
ing appearance. In fact, his princely air, laugh- 
ing gray eyes, cleft chin, undisfigured by a beard, 
and his very eloquent smile, showing white teeth 
beneath a dark mustache, generally produced a 


; soon as she could regain any show of composure, 
she thanked the gentleman warmly for his timely 
¢ interference. 

“This is no place for you,” was the unex- 
* pected reply. “* You must not run such risks.” 
$ She looked up'at"him’in’ surprise. But the 
{expression of passionate interest ‘which she 
; encountered brought the warm crimson over her 
} face in a sudden flood. 
$' «Tet me explain,” he'contintied, beseechingly. 

But she rose to her feet, exclaiming hastily : 

‘No, no—not now. You have been very kind ; 
‘but we are perfect strangers, and I cannot 
i listen to you. Iam going to speak to a friend, 
; who will take my place for the evening.” 

And, bidding him good-night, but steadily 


‘wonderful effect, especially among the mill-girls, { refusing his escort, she quietly loekéd him ‘out of 
who spoke of him among themselves as “the {the room, and disappeared’ within the’ shelter 
young duke.”’ of the brown cottage. ‘His train came directly 

‘But fate was more’ propitious on kis return. after, ‘and he had the pleasure of buying his 
‘An accommodating ‘countryman hating driven ; ticket of the stout lady with the hostile expres- 


$ 


him within a short ‘distance of the ‘station, he 
“atrived at a time when "no trains were due, the 
hour being close on to twilight. ‘He'seated him- 
self in the bare-looking room, tapestried with 
flaming circus-placards, toned down with Some- 
‘body's Bitters and Dr. Careafl’s' Infallible Oint- 
‘Ment, and there quietly waited until the window 
-thould be raised. : 


sion, Who apparently regarded ‘him more unfavor- 
ably than ever, scowling ‘at him as if he had been 
a highwayman. 

A few days after, his mother said: 

“ Now,’ Edward,” ‘with ‘some’ decision, “ you 
miust make your arrangements to be at home 
next week. Melicent Bell is coming on fliat 
long-promised visit to'her’ cousin ; and, beauty 
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and heiress. as, she, is, there will be all sorts of { superior wisdom. ‘ Your fastidious men are just 
entertainments going on while she is here.. So} the very ones to be eaught unexpectedly,’’ she 
don’t go off to any.of your dreadful junctions, } said, ‘and this Miss, Hatch: probably has some 
at that time. . What; you can possibly find todo, } vulgar sort of attraction about her, which is set 
when you get to these places, is more than 1 can { off to the best possible advantage by her sur- 
fathom; and you know that we have all set our ; roundings. | If Ned| had met her under other 
hearts on your meeting Miss Bell,”’ cireumstanees, he probably would not have 
He did, indeed, know, it, and to his sorrow. } noticed her; and'I have: always thought those 
He had heard it. too often to ignore the fact. But ; constant trips exposed him to great dangers. | 
he was not a, fortune-hunter, and had set his have, in my mind’s-eye, a picture of our future 
heart on something entirely | different, sister-in-law: (stout in figure,’ and» therefore 
‘* Dearest, of, mothers,’ he replied, ‘‘I really } stuffed into her clothes like a pincushion, red 
have no desire to meet Miss Bell, although 1 ; cheeks, bold. black eyes, and a style of coiffure 
should be most. happy to gratify you in any pos- that reminds you of those African tribes who do 
sible way., But this is not possible; for, to be their hair only.onece in six months or so, owing 
quite frank, I have already met my wife, if I am } to its very complicated arrangement. Objectless 
to have a wife of my youth. There is, however, | bows and shining ornaments of various kinds 
@ serious obstacle in the way, at present, as she } adorn this head-gear, as well as lier person gen- 
absolutely refuscs to listen to me.’’ erally, very much as though she had been caught 
Now Mrs. Blanning, although willing, to ageri-; in a shower of »thesé articles, and théy had 
fice herself for what she believed to be her son’s ; attached themselves promiseuously. She prob- 
good, and the good of the family in general, was ; ably says: ‘Is that so?’ and calls all the men she 
decidedly opposed to daughters-in-law in the } knows by their Christian names.’’ 
abstract; and this sudden communication, there- Katherine looked so sternly prophetic that her 
fore, was anything but pleasing to her. She com-} mother and sister laughed in spite of themselves. 
manded herself sufficiently, however, to inquire } But it was not a pleasant picture, and formed a 
who the young lady was; and, gathering all his ; painful contrast to the description given them of 
courage ‘‘to have it over,’”’ her son proceeded: ; Miss Bell, who, was said to be thoroughly the 
“She isa Miss Hatch, whom I met at Birch } lady, and a most attractive girl. 
Hollow Junction: one of the noblest and most; ‘The best thing for Ned, under the circum- 
lady-like girls I have ever seen. You could not } stances,” observed. Mrs. Blanning, after due 
help loving her, if she would only give you the } reflection, ‘+ will be distraction of some kind; 
opportunity ; and.I know that you will mot think ; and I will get him to take us on the trip he 
less of her because she supports a helpless; promised us, as soon as possible. August is a 
mcther, by acting as ticket-agent and telegraph- } fashionable month for traveling, and we shall all 
operator,”’ enjoy it.” 
Mrs. Blanning fairly screamed. The erring son and brother, mindful of the 
“Do you mean to tell me—’ she began, but } heavy blow that had fallen on his loved ones, was 
the young aman interposed : disposed to be unustally accommodating. He 
‘TL mean, to tell you nothing, mother, but that ; actually denied himself another détour to Birch 
I love this girl, and that; to all intents and pur-;} Hollow Junction, which, we may explain, would 
poses, she has refused me. I shall not give her } have been quite as much in the way of his busi- 
up, though, if there is any virtue in persevering } ness as a trip from New York to Boston by the 
devotion,” way of Philadelphia. He also manfully under- 
Skillfully retreating, as he saw his. mother } took to. convoy his three feminine dependents 
assume the orthodox attitude of sudden grief on } through all the haps.and mishaps of the journey 
the nearest lounge, there was nothing left to Mrs. } to Mount Desert. 
Blanning but severe and active thought, which It must be mentioned that Miss Bell's visit had 
culminated in a consultation with her daughters. ; been indefinitely postponed, owing to some insig- 
“ This.is .horrible,’’. she exelaimed. ‘+ Ned .is } nificant illness, the cousin said, on the part of 
perfectly infatuated with a most objectionable ; the aunt with whom she lived.’ Otherwise, we 
person in a ticket-office, and insists upon marry- } may be sure;that Mrs. Blanning would not s0 
ing her. What in the world.is to be done?’ easily have abandoned the field, in spite of ber 
‘Oh, mamma,’’ said. pretty Belle;:in great per- ; son’s confession. 
plexity, “that is not in the least like Ned—he is; Two weeks at Mount Desert is a summer idy!, 
so very fastidious,” indeed ; and the young people were all supremely 
But Katherine shook; her head, with an air of; happy. Mrs. Blanning, for her part, hoped that 
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in every pair of bright eyes that gleamed kindly 
on her'son from beneath the most outré-looking 
hats—and they were innumerable—there might 
be found a temporary counter-influence to this 
dreadful Miss Hatch, She preferred to have the 
permanent work done by Melicent Bell. 

To all appearances, however, the misguided 
Edward returned as he went. 

“I don’t like traveling, just after this August 
storm,” said Mrs, Blamning, who had a general 
impression that the course of nature should be ; 
arranged to suit her accommodation; ‘it seems ; 
as if thinge meet be ee much rain 
and blowing.” 

They were in the eae which always ; 
shot, as though propelled from some huge cata- § 
pult, past Birch Hollow station; and the heavy 
rain of theynight before had not only laid the 
dust, but had accomplished various! pieces of } 
unsuspected mischief, in the most approved fash- } 
jon of diabolical malice. Meantime the sun had 
set, and darkness settled over the scene, 

A mile or two on this side of the Junction, the 
road ran between high banks, the tops,,here and 
there, fringed with clumps of pine-trees, Sud- 
denly, through the gloom ahead, the engineer 
caught sight of a flash, as if from a light held up 
and waved earnestly to and fro... Down went the 
brakes, immediately. But only just in time, 
When the train came toa halt, it was directly in 
front of a woman, hardly more than a young 
girl, who was frantically waving a lamp to and 
fro. 

Mre. Blanning looked up querulously, ** What ° 
are we stopping for now?” she asked. Unex- : 
pected stops always exasperated her, and an 
express-train certainly had no right to stop, on ‘ 
any pretext whatever, 

But everyone was in a state of excitement. ; 
Presently, her son, who had hurried out and had : 
recognized that slight well-poised figure, ‘at the 
first glange, in the person of the girl who bad ; 
saved all their lives, returned with a face of ashy 
paleness 

“ Mother, we have been saved from a horrible 
death by the presence of mind of a young girl. 
She was walking home along the top of the bluff, 
when she saw a blasted pine-tree, broken by last 
night’s storm, directly across the track. She 
rushed to a cottage: near, seized.a lamp, clambered 
down the bank, and stood waving her light to 
signal the engineer, at the risk of her own life. 
Yet, if she had not done it, I tremble to think of 
our fate.” 

Mrs. Blanning did not ask the girl's name. 
She felt sure that she knew it. She closed her { 
eyes and lay back in the seat, stunned. i 











«Plueky girl, that,” said the conductor, ad- 
miringly. Engineer andybrakemen also were loud 
in their praises of the heroine. The girl had 
fainted, when the danger was over, from exertion 
and excitement, and been carried up into a small 
house back of the pines, littleexpecting so event- 
ful a termimation to her evening stroll. 

Mrs. Blanning declined to proceed any further 
on her journey without a rest, The shock had 
disenchanted her, for the time, with railroad- 
traveling; and the train stopped to put out sev- 


; eral of its passengers at Birch Hollow Junction. 


An excellent boarding-house was found, not far 
{ from. the station, and here the Blanning party 
contrived to make themselves very comfortable. 

Three days after, our hero and heroine were 
alone together, having gone out for a walk. 

«Surely you will listen to me now?’’ pleaded 
the young man, at the feet of the girl, who 
leaned against a tree, wrapped ina shawl. “ You 
have saved my life—the lives of us all—but it 
will lose its value, if you do not consent to share 
it with me,” And then, he added, as an addi- 
tional reason, that she would thus be saved 
working for her mother... ‘A noble thing for 
you to do, Miss Hatch, but no longer necessary 
in that case.’’ 

The pale cheek, pale from recent excitement, 
flushed vividly, as the girl looked down at him, 
with a lovely light in the soft brown eyes. 

‘‘And you seriously ask this,’’ she replied, « of 
one so far beneath you—an insignificant girl, 
who earns her own and her mother’s living—a 
Miss Hatch, a nobody ?’”’ 

‘That is one of your greatest attractions to 
me,” pursued the lover, hopefully. ‘1: doubt if 
I could love you so well, if you were differently 
situated.” 

An arch smile was playing around the lovely 
mouth; and presently she said: 

«But I am differently situated, ‘and things 
are not what they seem’ at all.” 

‘* What, are you not Miss Hatch ?” in great sur- 
prise. 

“No,” laughingly, ‘‘Miss Hatch is nearly 
twice my size, and fully twice my age. I. have 
spent a portion of the summer with my aunt, 
who is quite an invalid, at the boarding-house 
where your family is now staying; and my chief 
amusement has been found in Miss Hatch’s little 
parlor, back of the waiting-room. I think my 
heart was won by her taking to me at once, as 
she is not. apt to like people; and I learned tele- 
graphing, because I have always. been particu- 
larly interested in it; and Miss Hatch pronounced 
me a very creditable pupil, It-has been.a real 
pleasure to me to relieve her of her duties for an 
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eceasional holiday, she is so hard-worked; and } her son; and, possibly, to make up her mind to 
it was on one of those occasions that 1 had the } receive her as her daughter, even though only 
pleasure of selling you a ticket, and sending a } a nobody, a Miss Hatch, a ticket-agent ! 
message for you over the wires.” ‘ Melicent obeyed the summons of the elder 
‘« But how is it,” asked the gentleman, in great } woman and the invalid; and, protected by the! 
perplexity, ‘that we have not seen you at Mrs. { man who-loved her, presented herself, a lovely 
Ackel’s, in all these three days? My mother and } vision of smiles and blushes, beside Mrs. Blan- 
sisters would have been so glad to meet you, and } nimg’s couch. 
thank you for what you have done.” } ‘* My dear child,’’ exclaimed that lady, startled 
‘For the very good reason that £ have not by so much grace and beauty, where she had 
been there. My worthy. friend, Miss. Hatch, } expected the reverse, “can it be possible that 
kindly took me in, at my request, and auntie, to } you aré a—”’ 
whom I have related my escapade, as kindly} She was about to say‘ ticket-agent,’’ but, for- 
consented to our temporary separation. I do not } tunately for her good-breeding, recollected herseif 
wish to be met and thanked—no one could have in time. But she rose and kissed her effusiveiy, 
helped doing what I did.” }  Mother,’’ said her son, to break the embar- 
“Then,” continued Mr. Blanning, feeling very | rassed pause that followed, ‘after all that has 
tauch as though he had been whirled round by a} passed, do you really think that you deserve 
tornado—and ‘a little disappointed, too, that he Melicent Bell for a daughter-in-law ?”’ 
was not to be King Copletua after rn ipa, “ Melicent Belb?’’ repeated Mrs. Blanning. 
aunt is that sweet-looking elderly lady, Miss} ‘What do you mean? Is not this sweet girl 
Adams, I think, whom ‘people at the table are } Miss Hatch, whom I #upposed to be a very differ- 
perpetually: asking about her niece?” Are you | ent person, and'who is in the ticket-office here?” 
Miss Adams, too?’ } «J ‘have been there a few times,” replied 
**No,’’) very demurely; ‘*my friends call me } Melicent, shyly!‘ but I am not Miss Hatch, and 
Melicent—my surname is Bell.”’ I shall never forget ‘that you were willing to 
The reader may imagine our hero's surprise. | receive me with’ all my imaginary drawbacks.” 
When he went to the house; however, to tell of; Mrs. Blanning bestowed’a fresh embrace upor 
' bis engagement, he did not inform ‘his: mother of | the Gaughter of her heart, ati@ now felt very 
this discovery.» Perhaps there was a/ little malice | kindly disposed toward Birch Holléw Junction. 
in this. As for the sisters,’ Belle was delighted with the 
But Mrs. Blanning, ‘being, after all, a just } romance of the thing; While’ Katherine felt thank- 
woman, and having had # narrow escape‘from a { ful that matters had turned out no worse; and 
dreadful death, decided that,‘as soon as’ she was } both agreed in loving Melicent, as well as it was 
equal to the interview, it was her duty to see and } possible for*them to love ‘airy wonian who had 
thank this dreadful»person who had bewitched ' married tlieir only brother. 
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BY LUCY M. BLINN. 


We did not land together, after all, } My littte bark is wrecked in wildest waves; 
Upon the golden shore that lay so nigh, Its anchot gone—its sails in tatters fly ; 
Dear heart,and I; } For how can 
The walls of pearl and gold shone pure and fair, 5 Pilot it safe o'er hidden rock aud bar, 
Anddews from heaven perfumed the twilight air; With night around me—night without a star? 
T almost faricied thatthe soft winds tore , With eyes bo full of sorrow’s blinding tears, 
The chime of hatp-strings from the nearing shore; } I cannot see beyond my heart-sick fears; 
When. o'er the sky Lean but cry: 
A cloud, all heavy, like a funeral-pall— “Oh, God—the God that lives, and loves, and sayes— 
And from the cloud a voice of woe and dread— Help! or the harbor I shall never find, 
And hand that wring my heart-strings till they bled— With midnight overhead, and storms belyind ; 
Came like a dream,and went; and now I wait The light that shone beyond I see no more, 
While storms, beat o’er me and the night grows late— My faint heart trembles at the breakers’ roar,” 
Grows late and dark—and T am here alone: Is it a frightful dream? Am T alone, 
Drifting so fast from that far heav'nly gate, Drifting so fast from that far heay'nly shore— 
All alone—ah, me! Ali alone? Ah, me! 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAT. 


No. 1—Is a stylish dress, of blue percale. The ; blue peregle, figured with China-blue spots. It 
skirt is of plain China-blue percale, with narrow is gathered high up at the back, has dark-biue 
knife-plaitings around the bottom. It is laid in ; velvet collar and cuffs, and a jabot of cream- 

ee lace down the front of the bodice. 
; 
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alternate wide and narrow box-plaits, and is; No. 2—Is a homemade toilette, of dark-gray 
trimmed with a wide row of white embroidery, ; nun’s-veiling, trimmed with black velvet. A 
which is put’ on plain, and is trimmed upward on ; box-plait forms the centre of the skirt. There 


the skirt. The princess overdress is of turquoise- ‘ are four plaits at the sides, and the back-breadths 
(75) 
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are covered with three velvet-trimmed flounces. } the waist at the back, where it falls in plaits over 
The full bodice fastens in front, and the Swiss-} the tournure. It may be either trimmed with the 
material of which it is made, or with embroidery 





velvet. corselet laces at the back. Black velvet ' 
collar and cuffs. jor lace. If méde of Adnnel, it is extremely nice 


Nos. 3 and 4.—The matinée, of figured muslin- } for cool morfiings. ~~” 
de-laine, is one of the newest and prettiest things; No. 5.—Thig suit, for » boy, is made of either 
for morning-wear. It is easily slipped on over tweed or serge. The” Anickerbockers teach to 
a skirt of any rg and looks very jaunty for rae 


No. 7, 


| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


just below the knee,. The Norfolk jacket is made 
the breakfast-table. We ave the back and front} with plaits back and front, and is fastened with 
views. It is slightly loose in front, but plain to’ a leather belt. The collar is cut low, td show 
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a white collar and tie. Some of these Norfolk 
jackets are worn without a belt, 

No. 6—Is & pretty blouse, which can be made 
of serge, flannel, etc., worked in colors, A band 
above the hem, the belt, collar, cuffs, and the 
ornaments in front are all embroidered. The 
blouse fastens at the back, but the Delt > in 
front. ; 

No. 7.—This simple and pretty dress, for a 
little girl, can be made of either flannel, cash- 
mere, or muslin. The bodice is dong» and the 
skirt quite short. The sleeves are rather full. 
If made of flannel or any woolen material, the 
trimming around the bottom of the skirt, sleeves, 
neck, etc., should be of torchon, or séme other 
suitable lace. If made of muslin, the trimming 
should be of Hamburg embroidery. 

No. 8—Is a dréss for a littlé one, made of pink 
percale, Mother-Hubbard style. It is put full 
on a plaited yoke, and confined around the waist 





by a broad sash of the pink percale. The ends of 
the sash and the bottom of the skirt are finished 
with simple white embroidery. 
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BY MES. 


We give here a very prefty design for a deco- 
rated fan, the decoration to be on @ common palm- 
leaf one. It is quite fashionable now tc use a fan 
thus decorated by the lady Carrying it, or by one 
of her friends, whichever hag @ taste or faculty 


JANE WEAVER. 


for painting. Any design may be used, tut those 
having a Japanese feeling, ‘like the one We give, 
are the most artistic for the cheap palm-leaf 
i § g, and the hints it 

fans can be decorated. 





DESIGNS ON TH 


BY MBS. 


We give, on the Supriement in addition to the } 
dress-pattern, three new and beautiful designs in 
embroidery, furnished by the Art School. 

1.—Corner ror aA Taste-Cover, the design 
& narcissus, to be done in Kensington-stitch or 
outline-embroidery. Crewels or ‘filoselle can be 
used. The petals of the flower in white, the 
citele of the flower in yellow, and the leaves in 





E SUPPLEMENT. 


JANE WEAVER. 


2.—Dersian For A Cusniox. To be worked 
as the above, and with the same materials. The 
flowers to be in dark-crimson, and the leaves in 
grayish-green. 

8.—Enp For Sipepoarp ScArr or Luxcu- 
Taate Ciotu. To be worked in the same stitches 
and with the same materials as the others. The 
cherry to be in either light or dark red, and the 


} leaves in green. 





SPANISH VEST: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


The purpose of this department is tb furnish, ) the most fashionable ¢ostume; at Paris and other 
every month, as our old subscribers know, the } centres of fashion, is the mission, se to speak, of 
most recent and stylish novelty of its kind—a ‘‘ Peterson,’’ and is one that is not fulfilled by any 
waist, wrap, polonaise, child’s-dress, etc.—and } ; other magazine: the rest giving only second-rate 
also a full-size paper pattern, from which any lady affairs, got up in New York and Philadelphia. 
; 


can cut out the article for herself, without the aid For this month, we give what is called the 
of a mantua-maker. In this way, the subscriber { Spanish Vest; especially suitable for summer, 
gets, during the year, the twelve most stylish ; simple in its character, easily made, and yet par- 
affairs that appear; and so is kept abreast of the } ticularly stylish. Short vests like this, in either 
progress of fashion, having always the very latest } the Zouave or Spanish manner, are all the rage 
iad al command, To tell what is really in Paris, this season. They are made of rich 
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materials, fasten at the throat, and fly open to ; The epauleite may be used or not, at choice. If 
display a waistcoat, which is either of lace or is} not used, the edge of the arm-hole should be 
embroidered or braided. The vest we give is of ornamented, to correspond with the rest of the 
the Spanish pattern, and has four pieces, viz: } decoration of the vest. If used, the oval-shaped 
1.—Hatr or Front. Sedge of the epaulette should be sewed to the 
2.—Hatr or Back. fpacge 
8.—FounDATION oF Vast. { We give, also, on the Supprement, three new 
4,—EPAULETTE. Sand beautiful designs in embroidery, ete., fur- 
The letters and notches on the Supprement} nished by the Art School, for descriptions of 
show how the several pieces are joined together. } which see elsewhere. 





DESIGN FOR BUTTERFLY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This beautiful design for a butterfly can be } The three spots on the top part of each wing, of 
done either in outline-work, im~washing-silk, a bright scarlet, outlined with brown. For this 
crewels, or embroidery-cotton; orit an Be done : ’ work, common sewitig-eitk is the best. For 
in embroidery. The bédy-is dark-green colors on } embroidery, the spots Wd dark-green ground 
the ground portion, of the wings, the stripes across should bé.filosellé The same butterfly looks 
it, and the lines of the head and-qntenne of a} remarkably well if paiuted ‘on rice-paper, and 
lighter green. The spots at the (edge of. the wings } mounted on the” fi bras or silyer wire, a little 
of cobalt-blue silk. Those on the inner, portions } twisted.” i. ; thats finished, and stuck 
are of crimson, pale-green, cobalt-blue, and through a‘ of howbras resembles the real 
yellow. ‘The leaf-like portions are of pale-green. } insect dates over, them: 





DESSERT-SERVIETTE. EMBROIDERED (BORDERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVERs 


In the front. of the number,.we give two } colored red floss-silk is used, and the embroidery 
designs for embroidered borders. The first is } executed in satin*stitch on cream-colored linen. 
to be worked on linen of a yellowish tint, with; We also give, on the same. page, a very pic- 
reddish-brown split floss-silk in filling up, and } Sturesque design, Japanese in character, for a 
Holbein stitches; while, for the second, fast- ’ dessert-serviette. 





OUR COLORED PLATE 


BY MES. 


In the front. of the number, we give, printed in ; 


colors, @ very beautiful design for chrysanthe- 
mums, for embroidering in crewels—on the four 
corners of a tea-table cloth, for a small round 
table to hold a tea-tray. ‘The pretty and inex- 
pensive round tables, that have supports made 


to fold back against the table, which can then } 


ve placed out of the way,! are the kind best ; 
adapted for these embroidered cloths. The | 
tracing is done with tracing-paper on to the linen ; 


>: CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


or oatmeal-cloth, which is. embroidered with 
crewels. The leaves, instead of being silks, 
the color shown in the colored supplement, 
may, if thought more effective, be made of a 
darker and yellower tint, and the centres of the 
chrysanthemums of a yellower green. 
matter of taste, however. 

The table-eloth jmay be ;fringed with tufts of 
crewels, sewed in, or else bordered with macramé 
lace. 


This is. a 





CROCHET RUG, OR COVER. 


BY MRSA JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a newiand 
very pretty design for a\ug of cover, to be 
worked in crochet. Dark-red $liduld be used for 
the centre-strip, and olive-colored wool for the 


two borders. ‘The two bits of detail show the 
work sufficiently for-anyone accustomed to cro- 
chet, and require no description. 
pretty affair. 


This a very 





DESIGNS, IN’ OU 


BY¥MES8. 





TLINE-STITCH. 


JANE WEAVER. 

















DESIGNS IN ART-EMBROIDERY. 


We gave, last year, sev- 
eral designs in art em- 
broidery, in a higher style 
than is usually followed, 
from designs prepared at 
the art-embroidery school, 
We give two here now: 
Oneis for a mantel-valance, 
the other for a fender-stool. 
. The first, for the mantel- 
valance, in a lilyepattern, 
is strictly conventional. It 
can be done in the hand, 
‘unless you are going to 
‘work it on plush or velvet, 
‘which almost always. te- 


quires a frame. It would | 


do on cloth or velveteen, 
worked in crewel and silk 
mixed: the leaves in 
feather-stitch, and the 
flowers in stem-stitch — 
with silk, if you like— 
the border-lines just.above 


the fringe being worked in 


rather light colors; or it 
might be worked in stem- 
- stitch throughout, if you 
want it to be only a simple 
and inexpensive outline on 


‘doth: If on Roman satin | 


‘or velveteen, the former 
mode will be preferable, 


and make it look moreim= 
portant; but, if you are - 


going to work it on-tich 
material, then outline it 


with Japanese gold, and 
fill in with floselle, 


Nothing, howevé@p, is really. 
beiter than crewel-work — 
for such flowers,.cas (dt 


brings their grace and 
shape out in the shading: 
this would look very hand- 
some worked in ‘white 


crewel, shaded down well 3 


with greenish-grays, ard 
Perhaps a few touches of 
silk in the high lights, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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82 DRAWN-WOBRK BORDERS. 





You have no idea how effective such coarse being worked on dark diagonal, in crewel alone, 
crewel-work is, and serge would be quite good } i Remember, however, that a fender-stool is likely 
enough to show it up. to become quickly soiled, and so should be made 
The second is for a fender-stool, and is an } of serviceable material, and not too delicate in 
arrangement in sunflowers. It need not, — color. ‘It ‘is a good plan to make the centres of 
ever, be restricted to this one purpose. the sunflowers in appliqué, which is durable; 
entire set—valance, curtains, and fender-stool— {a soft dark plush gives the effect very well. 
might be dene in this pattern: the sunflowers 


: 
An | 
; 





DRAWN-WORK BORDERS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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All open\ borders, whether they bg simple br : togethet with an ordinary stitch. No. 1 has the 
complicated, require the threads that form the ; séme stitch repeated on each side. No. 4 has 
weft or woof th be drawn out. These eh- ' also’the double edge,'nine: thredds being clus- 
gravings are~so cleur! that but little explana- ‘ tered-together to. form the pattern. No. 6 forms 
tion is necessary. Nos. 2 and 8 are very ‘ zigzags, the threads being separated on one side 
simple, clusters of three threads being fastened ‘ to produce the effect. 





BRANCHES OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


These little branches ate suitable for ornament- hed be desired. They can be done in cither 


Ang the centres of table-covers, pincushiotis, sofa- } silks or’ crewels. They are exceptionally pretty, 
- fact, any article where a small spray {and of very late design, 





” 
~ TRIMMING FOR PINAFORES, FROCKS, Ero. 


my 
BY MBS. JANB WBRAVER., 


Turkey-red twill may be the foundation, and,} ground cream and the work red. Rope, bitten 
the embroidery be worked in blue, or cream } hole, and eyelets are.used in the.works An ex- 
thread ; or the coloring Inay be, reversed—-the ' ceedingly pretty, pattern. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHITACHAT. 

How Sreei-Piares Ars ENGRAVED AND Printep.—A 
new subscriber asks us “how stéeleplates are engraved and } 
printed.” She adds; “I.see the greater delicacy of your } 
engravings, as compared with those in other magazines, } 
and I am curious to know how al) this is brought about.” } 

A steel-engraving, We answer, is produced by taking a } 
polished plate of hard steel, and cutting into it, with a } 
graver, the lines which are to come out black in the print- 
ing. This is the reverse of the wood-engraving process: 
for there the lines that Gome Out black are the result of } 
cutting away the wood from around them. It is both ; 
easier and cheaper to, engrave on wood than on steel. But } 
the great saving. in Wood-engtaving is in the yotating. } 
Wovd-ongravingsate printed on a power-press; and thou- 
sands, in consequénce, can be thrown off in an hour. { 
Lithographic printing i¢ also comparatively cheap, as } 
lithographs are also printed on a rapid press. To produce a 
lithograph, either a drawing is made on a flat soft etone, or 
the engraving to be reproduced is photographed on to it, 
and from this the impressions are taken. In all cases, in 
lithographing, however, the Mhes, no matter how fine at 
first, fill up with the ink, and become coarse: and hence 
the rough blurred impressions, of which our subscriber 
speaks. Very often lithographs, thus photographed, are 
passed off for real steel-engravings; but of this sort of 
questionable conduct “Peterson” has never been guilty. 
It‘ is only necessary, in order to detect such “shams,” 
to compare them with one of our steel-engravings. The 
diffe is perceptible at once, 

Printing from a steel-engraving is very expensive: for no 
“ labor-saving” process has yet been invented for such print- 
ing. It all has to be hand-wotk. The ‘plate is first cov- 
ered with ink, and then the surface polished clean, leaving 
ink only in the parts which have been cttt away by the 
graver. A piece of paper, a little larger than the picture, 
is then laid on the plate, and the two passed under a roller, 
the result being an impreasion like that in the front of this 
number. As only one impression can be taken at a time, 
the process is necessarily slow, and correspondingly expen- 
sive. In order to print our large edition in season, we 
have to duplicate, and even triplicate, the plates, so that 
several can be printed at the same time, This also increases 
the expense. 

Now, when it is remembered that, in lithographing, a 
dozen copies of a picttire may be put on one stine, and 
all printed at once, abd printed rapidly, the cheapness of 
the latter method becomes t. But then, in litho- 
graphing, the picture soon blurfed, as we have 
already said, the fine Mnee filling up with ink, or wearing 
down and broadening. Hence all such atteiipts, either by 
drawings on the stone, or transferring a picture by photog- 
raphy, are, at best, only second rate, frequently only 
fourth and fifth rate, ‘mitations of true steel-engravings, 

This magazine is tie only one, in fact, that gives, all the 
time, steel-engravings printed from steel-piates, ‘Our fash- 
fons are also engraved on steel, and printed from the steel- 
plate, and afterwards colored by hand, like those in the 
higher class of Parisian fashion-mugazines, Other maga- 
zines use either wood-cuts, colored, or coarse colored litho-~ 
graphs. Our steel-plates and steel-fashions cost as much as 
others spend on a whole number, That is why “ Peterson” 
has such @ success, 








Tux Ovp “ Liperty Bett,” that rang out, on the Fourth 
of July, 1776, from the State House in Philadelphia, to 
proclaim the passage of thé Declaration of Independence, 
was sent, as ouf Teaders know, to the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion. A lady writes to us as follows about it: “I cannot close 
without telling you in what green pastures, and among what 
soft shadows, the Liberty Bell rests. The moss-hung live-oak, 
under which it reposes, is now in brownstasseled bloom, and 
filled with tender young leaves,bright mid the darker foliage 
of older growth ; and out beyond, the grounds spread, white 
with talk.clover, like fields of snow; and the river-breezes 
are sweet with their breath, and sweet with fragrance of 
some late orange-blossoms; and there are beds of brilliant 
flowers dotting the white acres; and up above, in the dense 


; arches just over the bell, mogking-birds and thrushes are 


singing; and down through all, and over all, floats the soft 
music of the chimes, whispering, in patriot-notes, to that 
dumb one, echoes of those dead days, whose music it made 
in the long ago. But, mid song of birds, and mid melody 
of floating chimes, that silent bell sings a grander and a 
sweeter song—the anthem of victory, liberty, and peace. 
I never pass this old national heirloom without sending a 
silent heart-greeting to the City of Brotherly Love.” 


Comas 1x Tus Hain are becoming popular again. 
Those worn some years ago, with large balls, are reappear- 
ing, and aro placed at the top of the plaits of hair, on a 
level with the top of the head, and serve, in the daytime, 
to keep the short bonnets in their place. The tortoise-shell 
Spanish combs are also worn, with the hair dressed a little 
lower, With these plaits of hair, gilded hairpins are much 
used, and sometimes they all stand out a little. Asc many 
as thirty are sometimes to be seen, studded all over the 
plaits’ or coils, Very large horseshoe-pins in cut jet 
are also popular, three being usually seen. The hair is 
sometimes half turned up, and the plaits or coils arranged 
not quite on the top of the head, so that they partly show 
under the bonnets, This suits some heads better than 
having all the hair on the crown of the head. 


Tus New Shovtper-Carrs, for young ladies, have fronts 
extended like a mantle; they are made of ottoman silk, 
beaded embroidery, and clienille fringe. For indoor-wear, 
small jackets are made of jetted net over a satin lining, 
and edged with jet fringe. The lining is fitted to the figure, 
bnt the beaded net shows no seams except those on the 
shoulders atid under the arms. 


“For Twaytr-Two Yzeans.”—A lady, recently renewing 
her subscription for the present year, says: “I thought we 
could do without the magazine, this year; but we have 
come to the conclusion that we cannot: we have taken the 
book. for twenty-two years.” Another writes: “ Home is 
not home, without your magazine.” 


Tue Coronen Fasmton-PLare, this month, is devoted to 
evening-dresses. The summer brings with it constant 
parties, at'watering-places and at home, when a knowledge 
of thé styles for such drésses becomes a prime necessity. 
Some, it will be seen, are more elaborate than others. 
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Ove Paemrums For Gerri~s Up Cause; as will be soon { 
from the Prospectus on the sécond page of the cover, ure 
three in number, Tho'firss is anvextra copy of the maga- 
gine for one year. “The second is the Peati of Price,” s 
beautiful volume of American poetry, with stecl-engravings, ' 
bound in moroceo cloth, and with gilt edges. The third ts 
large-size steel-plate, size twenty-seven by twenty inches, 
éntitied “ The Lion in Love.’ We recapitulate the prices of 
three of our principal clubs, with the premiums. 

Three copies for $4.60, with the “Pearl of Price” or 
“The Lion in Love” for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with au extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the } 

magazine for one year for premium, and either the “ Pear! | 
of Price” or “The Lion in Love," in addition. 
Now is a good time to subscribe, Those whe do not wish 
back numbers can begin with this, the July one; but back 
numbers to January, inclusive, can always be supplied, if 
desired. Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith. 

Tus Neweer Fasntowastz MAntTise are emull, and 
more often colored than black. They are made of frisé 
velvet, figured camel's-hait, or Sicilienne, ‘The lining fs: 
(ints silk, shot, checked, or striped ; and the trimmings » 
gathered frills of lace, either French imitation titread lace 
or the newer wool, Angora, Chenille fringes are again 
worn with jet drops or tinsel among the strands; galloons, 
with both beads and tinsel, x ga | the colored mantles, 
In fotm, the mantles are short at thé back, dnd may be } 
dither long, or extend half-way to the knees in front, They ; ; 
are high in the neck, where they are finished with a full > 
lace frill, which is gathered instead of being plaited. 
_“Caetr Arrorp To Do Wirovr It.”"—A lady who 
tried another magazine, last year, comes back to as, this 
year, and says: “I have received the back wumbers of : 
your magazine, and am perfectly delighted with them. 1} 
(an never again afford to do without ‘Peterson.’ Your 
magazine should be in every family. Everyone of the ; 
Cub is well pleased with it, Many thanks for the ‘Pearl 
of Price,’ which I appreciate ever so much, It is @ great 
deal nicer than 1 expected it to be. I think it has one 
engraving in it worth five dollars, entitled ‘Look Out 
Upon the Stars’ Ido not see how you can affotd to give 
mich literature and fashions for so little money.” 





Corrom Any Woot are so mixed together, in fabrics pre- 
tending to be all wool, that purchasers should be on their ; 
guard. A good test is to separate the warp-and woot, and 
hold them to a flame; the purée Wod!l becomes a shapeless ; 
mass before it is consumed, léaves w shapeless ash, ahd ' 
becomes extinguished directly it is rerhoved from the flame. ‘ 
Cotton or linen thread, howéver, burns after removal from } 
the flame, and its form ie plainly distinguishable in the ash. 
Threads made of a mixture of wool and cotton burn irreg-': 
warly. Before purchasing so-called woolen materials, it is} 
well to obtain patterns on which to experiment. 

Ooms Can Harpy Be Onaxorp Too Orren, eape- ' 
cially in summer; and, if they are niade of white materials, 
We are constantly reminded of that fact. ' Moreover, dyes ’ 
tring new dangers, an poisonous matters are often eimploye | 


“Berrer THaw Any Oraeai™o8 tapieintomet der! 
Magazine: “I like it better than any other I have seen!’ 
quite anumber of different ones, but yours surpasses them 
all.” ene meres eicesdaaeaaped cteryitag 


‘Besctssse Covoes in > ata becoming more and 
Morepopular. In this particalar, fashivn is returning, in 


se oe 
“Won ERXXVIL 


Appitions To O.v#s May'Bs Mane at any time during 
the yeur, and’at the ‘same price as paid by the rest of the 
elub. Back numbers to January, inclnsive, can always be 
furnished. It ts never too laté to get up clubs, or to’ make 
additions to clubs,‘and so earn additional premiums. 

“Was Footisn Exoron:"—A lady sends us two dollars 
for her subscription, atid writes: “1 was an old subscriber, 
but was fvolish enotigh to try another book, for a tine; 
and now f am more than willing to return to my first 
love.” We have had hundreds of such letters. 

Mars, Sternene’s New Noveter, begun in this number, 
fs a sequel to“ The Motherless Girl”; but will be complete 
ity itself: requiring no more allusion to its predecessor 
then what fe foun. ia the first chapter. This will please 
such new subscribers as begin with the July number, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Sevier. By G. W) Cable. 1 vdl.,12mo. Boston: J. 8. 
Osgood & Co-—No ‘American writer, since Bret Hurte, has 
achieved greater popularity, in a certain way, than Mr. 
Cable. He began with some silhouette sketches, if we may 
use such a phrase, of the Creole society of Louisiana, and 
) has sitiée, more ambitiously, worked up the same subject 
into several novels, of which * Dr. Sevier” is one. As Very 
few people knew anything about the Creoles of Louisiana, 
his portraitures were accepted, at first, as faithful ones; 
and, as they were racy arid original, and emphasized by a 
peculiar dialect, which he called that of the Creoles, his 
books leaped into a stidden and wide-spread popularity. It 
has since been shown, by Judge Gayarre, as well as others, 


> that the dialect was an imposture: in other words, that the 


Louisiana Creoles do not talk, and never did talk, as Mr. 
Cable makes them. The dialect he uses, in fact, is a‘jargon, 
more than half African, and such as is only heard, if heard 


: at all, in the very dregs of society. Now this ignorance dves 


hot detract, in the least, from Mr, Cable’s ability asa story- 
teller; but it does seriously affect the local color of his 
ketches, and impugn his fidelity as a realist. This is 
the came as 1f #ir Walter Scott, in his Scotch rar had 
made his characters talk Ds hire, or E hi or 
other dialect. | This story might, therefore, if these hinted 
are trae, have been located in any other section of the 
United States, and been just as correct. It ceases to be, in 
any legitimate: sehes, a story of the Lonisiana Credles. 
Unfortunately, stfangers; ignorant of the true Creole 
dialect, were for a tité deceived. But they now learn that 
Mr. Cable's characters talk no more like the real Creoles 
than the traditional Yankee on the British stage talks like 
a Beacon-Street New-Englander. 

The Snob Papers. By Adair Weicker. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila~ 
delphia: T) B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of the most 
mirth+moving: books ‘that we ‘have read for many a’ day. 
The author isa citizen of Sacramento, California, and has 
something of the humor, freshness and originality, Which 
Bret Harte'wae the first to localize there. The story, more- 
over, is full of interest. It vs also a most excellent nioral, 
for it depicts the hopefess straggle of that insufferable creat- 
ure, “the stil,” to'get' into really good society. 

Samuel Adams, | By Jamies K. Hoemer. 1 vdt., 12mo. | Bos- 
ton: Hoaghton, Miftin & Oo—An exceedingly appreciative 
biography of a Revolutionary patriot, who ha# been over- 
shatlowed, tioré or 'less;'by his cotempérary townsmian, 
John Adams, and sometimes ‘has even been confounded 
with him. 

Wotth ‘The Wooing; ‘1 'vol., 12mo, Philadelyhia: T. 'B, 
Peterson & Brothore~—This 'is @ love-story, located in Eng- 
land, and dealing princtpally with the aristocracy there. 
It is just the novel for a sultry summer afternoon. 
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OUR, ABM-OHAIR. 

Tue Best AND CHEAPEST OF ALL,---The newspepers, with 
ene voice, say that “ Peterson's, Magazine” is the; best.of 
the lady’s-books and cheapest of all, b it really gives 
most for the money, We have handreds.of notices to, this 
effect, all received within the last month. Says the Dah- 
lonega (Ga.) Signal; “More than twice its cost is returned 
to its subscriber every year in patterns, not only for ladies’ 
and children’s clothing, but the mast beautiful designs 
for faucy-work of all kinds,”  Says.the, Fishkill. (N. Y.) 
Standard: “Only the best stories.are, given.” Says the 
Arkadelphia (Ark.) Standard; “The best and most popular 
magazine published, and no, wife should. rest, until she 
makes her husband subacribe for it,” says the Mount 
Victory (Vvhio), Independent: “ Each number,.seems to out- 
shine ita predecessor in literary merit.‘ Peterson’ is par 

1 in the line, and ne household is com- 
plete without it.” Says the Paris (Ill.) Republican: 
“Brighter and more interesting than ever. The fashion- 
plates are always first-class, and the directions for fashion- 
able attire indispensable to the lady not otherwi#e provided 
with. If you have nota copy of ‘ Peterson,’ get it.” The 
Mifflintown (Pa.) Register says; .‘ The number is so excel- 








lent a one that it is hard to imagine anything. better. . Its } 


illustrations are fine, ite stories bewitching, ite fashions 
reliable, and everything about it first-class. If you wish a 
good home magazine, subscribe for it.” . The Woburn 
(Mass.) Journal says: “As a fashion magazine, it is re- 
garded as authority by all ladies of correct taste and judg- 
ment. The stories in each uumberare the best.” Says the 
Lexington (8. C.) Despatch: “More beautiful than ever. 
Its engravings, cuts, and other illustrations, with the ex- 
cellent reading-matter, make it more than ever the favorite 
of the ladies.” The Denver (Ind.) Sun says: “* Peterson” 
has no equal.” The Summerville (Ga,) Gazette says: “ The 
stories are, superb; bright, sparkling: if anyone can read 
‘ Pamelia Splicer at the Beach’ without laughing, we don’t 
envy him.” The Lexington (Tenn,) Progress says: “The 
stories are of an lally attracti h This old- 
established magazine seems determined to excel itself, if 
possible; but we can see mo room for improvement in the 
haracter of its tents. We honestly recommend ‘ Peter- 
son’ to ladies... It is offered at a most reasonable price.” 
Says the Rochester (Mich.) Era: “The: general . favorite 
with the ladies.” “The fashion-plates ard simply beauti- 
ful,” is the entl tof the Le Roysville (Pa.) 
Advertiser. ‘“ No lady should be without jit; it attains the 
highest standard of excellence,” says the Whitestown (N.Y¥.) 
Herald. Can we add anything to this? Do not be deceived 
into taking “bogus”? magazines.,; Send fer “ Peterson,” 
and get the worth of your money, 
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A Baxinc-Powper Trick.—All kinds of schemes and 
tricks are resorted to by unprincipled pe-sons to obtain un- § drops of essence of lemon, To be kept in a bottle, and 


fair advantages over their neighbors. . The Jatest and most 
dishonest of these, that has come to our notice, is.one by 
which certain manufacturers of baking-powder have sought 
to prejudice consumers against the ==. of other,brands, 
that have an established reputation as the best and purest: 
in the market, for the, purpose of introducing their own. 
Their method, we are informed, is to heat a can of baking- 
powder of a well-known brand over, a lamp or stove, when, 
if there is a gas given.off having.the oder of ammonia, the 
powder is condemned as being made of ammonia and unfit 
for use. The prejudices of the unsuspecting are thus: ex- 
cited against the baking-powder submitted to the so-called 
test, and. the grocer who. hae quantity of it on hand suffers 
a serious loss in consequence. 

If the intelligent consumer will stop a moment to'think, 
she will readily perceive that this “test,” if successful, 
proves nothing but the snperiority of the baking-powder 
tested. The aim of all baking-powder makers is te produce 














an article that shall most readily, under use, give off its 
leavening gas, |The, pewder that does this with u moderate 
heat, at, the same timeevelving the lurgest quantity, is 
scientifically the best, 

There is probably not an article prepared for food that 
cannot be, manipulated to prove that something is wrong 
about it; aad when a person goes into a kitchen, or before 
& housekeeper, who is not to be p d te und d 
chemical relations, and, performs an experiment of-even the 
simplest character, it is mot difficult to impress one that 
something awful is the matter. As to baking-powders, we 
could suggest 8.desen tests that would be as ridiculous, in 
giving a fair idea of their relative merits to an uninstructed 
mind, as the one here mentioned. 

The true domestic value of a baking-powder consists in 
its purity, wholesomeness, and. leavening power. It is only 
the chemist, with his chemical appliances, who can deter- 
mine these qualities scientifically and exactly. Aside from 
this, the best test for a baking-powder is to try it in making 
bread,.and eee which makes the most and the best. To 
this practical test all the established brands have been put, 
and housekeepers have very generally made up their minds 
whieh they prefer, and the ¢ricksters will find, ultimately, 
that @ brand;that has been.a household favorite fur years 
will not be displaced by reason of any tricks which they 
may show, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ma Every Receipt im this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

To Preserve Blackberries.—Pick the fruit nicely, and to 
each pound of fruit put three-quarters of @ pound of sugar. 
Let, it. cook slowly, stirring it constantly, until the scum 
stops. rising tothe surface; then take it off, and put it in 
glasa jars or tumblers; seal them tightly, and keep them 
ina dry place. . Let the fruit and sugar stand for several 
hours before putting them onthe fire, as the juice will then 
be extracted from the fruit, and make the syrup richer. 

Blackberry Jelly.-~Put the fruit in a stone jar; set the jar 
ima pot of cold water; put 4 fow small sticks on the 
bottom of the pot, to keep the jar from breaking; when 
the water boils around the jar, and the fruit is soft, take it 
out and squeezeout the juice by putting the berries in a 
bag. To each pint of juice put one pound of sugar; put it 
ina skillet; and, when ‘it comes to.a boil, watch it that it 
does! net burn; let it boil until it jellies. It takes about 
twenty minutes, 

SUMMER - DRINKS. 

Lemonade.One' ounce ‘of | tartaric acid, one pound of 

loaf-sugar, one pint of builing water, and twenty or thirty 


mixed. with cold water as desired. Or, boil the rinds of two 
lemons intwe quarte of water for ten minutes, add two 
ounces of citric acid, the jttice of the lemons, and two and 
one-half pounds of sugar. This also is to be mixed with 
water, and will keep, though not so long as the preceding, 
Slice the whole of a lemon into 4 jug, taking away al! the 
pips and.all the pith,’ Add sugar to taste, and pour boiling 
water over, Let it stand :at least twenty-four hours, to 
extract all the flavor of the fruit, and fill up with cold 
water if needed. Some personslike’the juice of an orange 
and, a very small piece of peel,added to each six or eight 
lemons; it gives a slightly bitter flavor. 

A: Lamp of: Ice improves most summer-drinks, and, 
where ice is not to be had, the jugs or bottles should be set 
in a large pail of salt and water in the cellar: for salt and 
water is colder than water alone. The Indian plan of 
cooling water by keeping it in porous earthenware, from 
the surface of which evaporation continually goes on, i* 
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not made reasonable tise of in thie country. Porous earth- OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

euware is very easy to get, and the water in such a vessel,? Do You Dreap Whinktke?—The death-blow to youthful 
set in the basement in a draught, will soon be lowered sev- ‘ jooks, and’ a sure Warning tliat ‘age is creeping on, are 
eral degrees of temperature. Perhaps it is not superfluous, those saine dreiided wrinkles, Td’ defy them, to remove 
to add a warning against thaking these drihks too sweet. them, and aléo to prevent their coming, use Palm Kosmeo. 
The sugar only excites thirst instead of quenching it, and { [¢ keeps the skin smooth and free from chups and pimples. 
though, of course, individual taste varies immensely, it ts Palm Kosmeo used ffi 'comibination with Palm Poudre, 
# very common fault. nothing cah be finer as a complexion-cosmetic. My own 
+ Ginger-Beer.—Paur three gallons of ‘boiling water on two } personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my 
and one-half pounds bf preserving-sugar, three ounces of } ¢p is of 8: Try it; and be convinced of its 
bruised ginger, and four lemons, ‘cut in very thin slices. } perits. Also Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine 
Tet it stand till nearly cold, then ada a dessertspoonful of } indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 

brower’s-yeast spread on toast.’ Let itetand all vight;then } prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00.a box, Kosmeo 
sain and bottle. Another way is to take one pound of } poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 





- migar, one ounce of ginger, one-half ounce:of carbonate } Turkish Kose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot 


of soda, one-half ounce of tartaric acid, and one-quarter ; be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me, “Send 
ounce of cream-tartar, Well‘ pound the ginger, put all } fur catalogue of Hair Goods. Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East 
into an earthen vessel, add a gallon of water not quite boil- } Fourteenth Street, New York. 
ing, let it stand till cold, then put a tablespoonful of barm | 
ees. ter were ee ae eeu mane e Mars. Stepuens's Porvutar Books, Erc., Erc.—Messrs. T. 
Raspberry-Acid.Take any quantity of raspberries, put ; B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., have just made 
them into a jug, cover them with water previously acidu- ) ® large reduction in the retail price of all their popular 
lated with tartaric ‘acid to the sharpness of lemon-juice ; > duedecimo publications, including ‘the well-known and 
let them remain twenty-four hours, then ran the liquor ’ popular books waittam by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. >outhworth, 
through’ a sieve, taking ‘care not to bruise the fruit. To ' Mrs,, Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Mre. 
each pint of the clear liquor add one and: one-half pounds } Catharine A, Warfield, Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, Alexander 
of pounded lonf-sugar> stir it frequently. When the sugar ) Dumas, and, their several well-known and standard Couk- 
is quite dissolved, the syrup must be bottled. The whole $ Books by Miss Leslie, Mrs. Hale, and others. These popular 
process must be cold. The. proportions are twelve pounds ; books will be found for sale by all booksellers, and they 
of raspberries, five ounces of acid, two quarts of water. ¢ will now get a fresh impetus by the large reduction made 


Os (-Vinegar—Put into a large basin two quarts of ; in their retail price, The Messrs. Peterson will send their 
black ts, wall bruisetl, and one ‘pint of the best vin- | 2° catalogue to any address, if written for, with the new 
curran , ) 


egar. Let it stand three or four days, and then strain it into ; and reduced retail prices annexed. 

an earthen jar; add one ‘and one-half pounds of lump- —_— 

sugar; set the jar in a saucepan of cold water, and boil { We are very cautious in recommending anything to our 
foran hour, When cold, bottle. It is better if kept fora > readers, unless absolutely certaiu that we are on the right 


year, Raspberry-vinegar may be made in the same way, } side. Practical experience proves that James Pyle’s Pearline 


‘but double the quantity of fruit is added, the second two $ will do all that he claims for it, and, claiming much, Pearline 

quarts at the end of the first three days. . is the more valuable. We take pleasure in advising ever™- 
Oatmeal-Drink.—-Mix one-half pound of oatmeal with five $ one not acqnainted with this article to get a package at 

gallons of cold water, boil it for half an hour, aid strain it ¢ once, and give it a fair trial—for by reducing the toil aud 

through a rather coarse gravy-strainer; add brown sugar ; drudgery of wash-day and house-cleaning it promotes 

to taste while hot. It'is very mmch improved by the addi- > health and happiness, both so desirable. 

tion'of half an ounce of citric acid or one ounce of tartaric ioe 

acid, The thinly-cut rind of two or three lemons or) “Every Lapy Shoup Have Ir."—The Paris (Ill.) Ga- 

oranges may be boiled in it, or a still cheaper flavoring is to { zette says of our last number: “It is a regular gem. The 

add, before boiling, a bit of cinnamon-stick or@ few cloves. | steel-engraving is the very acme in fine-art and conception. 


To be served cold, 


Rice or Barley Drink.—Make as above, using broken rice } 


or pot-barley in the place of oatmeal. 

Ourrant-Water Put one quart of red currants and half a 
pint of raspberries, with two quarts of water, over @ very 
slow fire, to draw the juice, fur half un hour, They must 
not boil. Strain through a hair-sieve, and add another 
quart of water, in which about three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar has been boiled to a syrip. Other fruit muy be used 
in the same way. 

Apple-Water.—Slice some well-flavored apples in a large 
jug. They need be neithtr peeled tior cored.’ Add three 
or four cloves and @ strip of lemon-peel, and pour boiling 
water over. Let it stand twenty-four'hours, It will be 
drinkable in twelve hours or less, 

Fox-Grape Shrub.—One gaiton of grapes, put them in @& 
skillet over @ slow fire until soft; press them through a 
hair-sieve, until all the juice is extracted ; to this quantity, 
put one pound of white sugar, one pint of French’ brandy, 
and, when it is cold, bottle it. 

Grape-Wine—Take the amalt wild black grapes; press 
them to extract the juice. To one gallon of juice, put two 
Pounds. of white sugar; put it into a cask in the cellar 
Until spring, when it will be ready to bottle. 


{ Every lady should have this magazine,” 
, “Mane Greater Improvements.”—The Carrollton (Tll.) 
{ Gazette ays: ““Peterson’s Magazine,’ in our opinion, has 
{ made greater improvements than any other lady’s-publica- 
{ tion. “It fs the best we get.” 

Hoksrord’s Actd Pitosptate For Nervousness, Inpt- 
GESTION, Erc.—Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, 'R. I., for pamphlet. Mailed free, 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Be Everything relating to this department should be 
} addwessed “Puzzle Editor,” Peterson's Magazine, Lock 
> Box 409, Marblehead, Mass, 


No. 269.—Nomerrcat Exroma, 
My ‘first is a substance to write on. 
My second is a ponderous masa, 
My whole fs a second used for keeping my first in place, 
Boston, Mase, ZaniTA, 
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No, 270.—-CHaRapE. 


My 11, 8, 2, 14 in swimming takes delight, 

My 12, 10, 4, 15 we get from sheep with coat so white. 

My 9, 7, 3,5 attains at times a very great height, 

My 6, 13, 1, 9 helped Ullin’s daughter in her flight, 

My whole is fifteen letters, if 1’m right, 

And names a celebrated, poet, quite. 
Hopkins, Mo. 


Yrst.anti. 


Answers Next Month. 





HINTS UPON GARDENING, 
_ JULY. 

Stocks to be sown in July, and also in August, for plant- 
ing out as bed or pot plants. Placed where they will have 
shelter through the wintér, they will bloom well through 
the summer. 

Tree carnations to be potted, using a stiff soil, and press- 
fing well into it. 

Roses in pots to be plunged in the ground, and roses to be 
potted in a mixture of loam, e, bones, ch: |, and 
sand, Rose trees atd bushes to be well fed with manure- 
water, and be kept free from aphides; rather hotter than 
tepid water, syringed er pouréd over the buds with the 
rose of a water-pot, will dislodge and destroy them. 

Bedding-plants to be kept in neat form, and pegged when 
required. Hydrangeas, scarlet gefaniums, niyrties, and 
cytisus-cuttings to be planted. Choose the small shoots 
which are without bloom, 

Chrysanthemums to be topped to make them shoot for 
bloom. Liquid manure to be freely used. 

Sweet-williams, Canterbury bells, columbines, delphiniams, 
the young plants of these to be planted out. The spots 
iutended for these plants to be well forked up, adding well- 
decayed manure or fresh soil. In dry weather, water them 
twice a week thoroughly, 

Pansies from seed to be planted out. The best soil is a 
rich loam, with small addition of leaf-mold or old manure. 

Curnations and pinks, either pipings or cuttings, should 
have a soil of fresh turfy loam mixed with sharp sand, to 
encourage the formation of roots, A warm sunny situation 
is best for them. 

Polyanthus, primroses, and ozlips.—To increase these, take 
up the roots, divide them, shorten the tap-roots, and replant 
at about a foot distance each way, These do best in a svil 
of loam, leaf-mold, and cow-dung, 

Seed-pods from herbaceous plants. The old flower-spikes 
should be cut off directly the lower seed-pods begin to 





ripen; these spikes should be stuck in a small pot of wet > 


sand, with a sheet of paper under the pot, on which the 
seed will fall as it fully ripens, 

Evergreens to be pruned and cut into shape this month, 
Cut back ivy on walls when it overgrows windows. 

Auriculas raised from geeds, also polyanthus, to be trans- 
planted. 

The bulbs of autumnal narcissus, amaryllis, and others 
to be planted. 

Roses to be budded, always in the evening, never in the 
middle of a Wot day. 

The third week in July, sow seeds of ten-week stocks, 
phiox, lobelias, rodanthes; etc. 

Violets.—W ell-established plants of violets are now throw- 
ing ont strong runners; place a stone on each, and press 
them into the soil, when in 4 short space of time good 
plants will be found rooted. As svon as they have formed 
roots, they shonld be, lifted and planted in well-prepared 
ground, when they will blossom early in the autumn, and 
spring. 

Dianthus or Indian pink, both single and double, This 
is an annual; the beeds to be sown im the open ground, 


wT a 


wean tials 
and the plants thinned out to the requisite distance when 
the seedlings are large enough to be handled. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fra. 1-Hovss-Dress. The skirt is formed of many 
ruffies of white lace. The tunic and bodice are of peach- 
colorod foulard, studded with flowers. The skirt is fully 
draped, and trimmed with bows of black Velvet ribbon, A 
white lace plastron forms a vest, Elbow-sleeves, trimmed 
with a bow of black velyet. The samé at the throat. 

Fro, u.—Evenine-Danss, oF Wuitre Straw. The skirt 
is formed of one deep and three aarrow side-plaited ruffies, 
The tunic forms full paniers, and is draped at the back, 
Wreath of roses an@ bows of blue ribbon on the skirt, 
The plain long-pointed bodice is low on the neck, and is 
trimmed with a wreath of pith roses and biue ribbon, 
Bows of blue ribbon at the shoulders, Pink roses and bine 
bow in the hair. 

Fig. 10,—Eventn@-Dress, or Goip-Cotonep Satin. The 
} side of the skirt and the train are trimmed with white lace. 
} There is no drapery about the skirt, The plain bodice is 
} made with points'back and front, and ts also cut V-shape 
back and front. Very harrow edge of luce on the sleeves 
? 
; 





and neck. Peurl comb in the hair. 
Fie. 1¥.—Eventxe-Dnees, or Waite Most. The skirt 
is made with two deep plaited flounces. The tunic is 
draped with’ cherry-colored satin sibbon. The bodice is 
made V-shape back and front, and is made sarplice-fashion, 
the folds reaching to the waist. Cherry-colored satin 
bows on the shoulder, above the puffed sleeves. Red roses 
jin the hair. 
Fre. v.~Hovsr-Dress, or Brus Nun’s-Veriine. The 

underskirt is of salmon-colored surah, over which falls a 

) deep flounce of white lacé. The tunic is laid in three 
bread tucks; above them the short princess dress is looped 
with black velvet ribbon. The bodice is buttoned on one 
side. Fichu of white tulle, edged with lace. 
Fre. v1.—Dinyet on b.ventne Dees, or White Srorrep 
Mvaury. The skirt is bordered with a deep hem. Bodice 
} is folded fichu-fashion, terminating with a bow below the 
waist. The collar, vest, sash, and bows are of dark-green 
} velvet. The velvet scarf is draped to the basque, and 
arranged as a waterfall at the back. 

Fig. vis.—Apron, made of very gag chint or of a large 
Madras handkerchief. It is made shawl<hape in front, 
and a small corner forms the bib part. This is called the 
Creole apron. 

Fic. vi11.—Straw Hat, bound with poppy-red satin, and 
trimmed with bows of poppy-colored satin ribbon, fastened 
with many small gilt pins. 

Fig. 1x.—Hover-Dress, or Peant-Gray Nun’s-Verrtxs. 
The skirt is figured, and is bordered with gray and claret 
plaits, headed with ribbon loops. The tunic opens in front, 
is caught back with claret-colored bows at the sides—farther 
back and higher up on the left side than on the right— 
and is draped at the back. The bodice is slightly gathered 
; at the waist, and is worn with a claret-colored belt. Broad 
} lace collar. Claret-colored hows at the neck and wrists 
Fira. x—Paincess Dress, or Boack axp Guay Striped 
Gauze, The skirt is short, andis of black satin. The gauze 
? 
? 
? 


dress opens in front, is looped high on the hips, and falls in 

unlooped drapery at the back. The full quillings around 

the neck, down the front of the bodice, and around the 

} sleeves, are of black gauze ribbon, and the rosettes are of 
pearl-colored satin. 

} Fic, xt-—Bowyer, oF Coarse Sraaw, trimmed with 
) cream-colored lace. 

Fig. x11.—Spaswwe-Cosrne, or Dank-Bive Szrot. The 

lower part of the skirt is of cream-colored serge, edged with 

> a plaiting of dark-bluo serge, and is striped with bine braid 

of two different widths, The tunic is of blue serge. The 
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bodice of blue serge, edged with cream-colored serge, and 
there is ‘a ‘narrow vest of the same, crossed with biue braid. } 
‘The folds on dither vide of the vest are of ‘soft twilled silk. 
Large cream serge cutlar, with standing ruffie, around the} 
neck, Coarse straw hat, trimmed with cream-colored surah ’ 
and poppies. 

Fro. x1u1.—Baraine-Svrr,or Dank-Bivs FLanne.. The 
front and edge of the tunic, the collar, sleeves, belt, und 
trvusers are all trimmed with red worsted braid, Hat 
trimmed atid bound with red worsted. 

Fie. x1v.—W ALK1NnG-Dress, or Mratie-Green De-Laine. 
There is a plaiting at the bottom, and the skirt is formed 
of several wide tucks. The tunic is plaited at the waist, is ’ 
very full; aud draped ‘under a waterfall-back. ‘The jacket ’ 
opens in front over a cream-colored vest, spotted with dark- » 
green, Dark-green velvet coflar and cuffs. Green straw ; 
hat, trimmed with green velvet and dark-red poppies. 

Fie, xXv.—Monnine Bovicr, or Sort Srairep Sick. It 
ig rather full from the neck down, ts also rather full at the , 
tack, and is ganged to fit the waist, over'which i worn a . 
belt and ‘bows of ribbon: Bows of ribbon at the teck. 
This garment is extremely pretty im some of the beautiful ’ 
striped summer flannels. 

Fic. xvi.— Bonner; or Brack’ Basxtr-Sraaw, and 
trimmed with primrose satin riblon. 

Fig. xvtt,—Panasot, or Gray Satrx, ornamented with » 
hand-painted birds and flowers, trimmed with blonde lace. | 

Fie. xvirt.—Parasot, or Ecav Parixrep Satis, edged | 
with écru lace, and trimmed with a bow of ribbon. 

Fig. xrx.— WALKIne-Daess, or Musitroom-Cotored 
Batiste, Sporrep With Brown. A knife-plaiting of plain 
batiste edges the skirt, which falls fn straight plaite at 
the back. The tunic is plain, looped high on the hips; and 
is wndraped at the back. ‘The bodice fs cut with a point in 
frout, and with a basque, and lias 4 full vest of soft brown ° 
silk. Brown straw hat and feathers. 

Fig. xx.—Hovee-Dreas, or Witte Grenavtne, SruppEp » 
Wirn Carnations. ‘There is one ruffie on the bottom, fall-’; 2 
ing over & narrow plaiting of plain white grenadine. ‘The » ; 
tanic is draned with a small panier on ‘the right side, and ° 
amuch deeper one on the left side, and falls in long folds } 
at the back, where it is slightly draped im the middle. The ; 
bodice has a basque,'which is much deeper at the back than 
on the sides, and is trimmed with blonde lace, which forms 
& collar, passes down the front of the bodice and around 
the basque, Dark-carnation velvet ribbon is put in battle- 
ment shape on the basque, and, with white satin ribbon, 
forms long loops-and-ends on the right side‘of the waist. 

General Rewanxs.—In make, skirts may be divided into 
two distinct styles. The first is the ruund ‘full skirt, gath- ; 
ered or plaited equally all round the waist, atid’ with this n° 
second skirt, longer in the front than at the back, Where it ’ 
forms a full bat straight puff; no patiers, no trimmings, to 
this skirt’ The second style is flat in front and over the ’ 
hips, and has an apron of & different material in front, and ” 
panels at the sides. ‘At the back, ‘this skirt is very full and 
draped; very little trimming, only a little plaiting’ at’ the » 
bottom, and a eco hora underneath, , bat barely percep- 
tible. 

Bodices até made In’ fall ‘blotse-fashion, and in princess ’ 
shape—when differewt'to: the ékirt—arid ‘aldo with'a tight 5 5 
Waistcoat, which should always correspond with the ffont- 3 
aptonéwideh of the ress. “Waldtcoats coutinae té'rematn ' 
ir fashion, and are hot only'tiséfal’ adjuricts’ to's toflette, 
but are also very becoming, especially to stout pettons, for ; 
whow full chemisettes’ and blouses ate too thick-looking. 


White ‘waistcoats, braidel with narrow gold’ cord, 
ronda petty i stopnt for va il ree 
intended for society-wear, whether for day of evening. | In 
fact, bodices of all styles! ate worn: Mech tw they da 


are 5 


is'more fashtonaMe than another style. Towhd waists, ! 
long waists with sharp points back and front, or pointed in ” 


2 front with coat-basque at the back, Louis XIV coats, are 


all equally worn. 

A novel way of trimming the bodice with velvet is to lay on 
a cirele round each hule, on the sh and bust, and 
insert a poiut of velvet back and front, graduated into a tine 
point at the waist. Double revers of velvet, the upper ones 
much larger than the lowef; are also fushiouable. Collars 
of dredses ure straight and high, and usually of velvet, even 
if there is no velvet on the skirt. A narrow fold of colur 
appeare above; next to the skin.” A flat collar turned buck 
on to the neck is to be seen on sonic dresses, with a broad 


la. 





, ribbon coming out from each side, tied loosely, and then 


carried down to thé ‘waist, where it ends in another bow. 
The collar is of embroidery or velvet. Other bodices have 
the front arranged with a deep Swiss band of any fancy 
material that happens to be used as trimming, and a fichu 
of Diack lace is drawn down from the throat and shoulders, 
over any color that contrasts well with the costume. This 1s 
particularly becoming toa wight figure. Ribbon is greatly 
used. A pretty way of brightening up a skirt is to make 
three clusters of bows, connect them by ends, and attach 
them to one side of the skirt, placing the uppermost cluster 
at the edge of the basque. The ends of the lowest cluster 
reach to within a short distance of the edge of the skirt. 


; There ate usually fuur loops and two ends to each bow. 


Terry velvet ribbon, ottoman or plain velvet, are all used, 
and also the guuze ‘ribbons that are so fashionable. These 
gauze ribbons are made from narrow to sash widths, 
and are in plain and fancy varieties. If the skirt is plaited, 
one broad plait is arranged at the side, on which these bows 


? are placed. The arrangement is suitable fur both day and 
; evening dresses. 


Plain velvet dresses, looped up on one side over a satin or 
beaded underskirt, is the last thing in elegance for evening- 
dress. 

All evening-dresses are cut low in the neck : some tii points 
back and front, and some falling off the Rows 
of pearis are worn round the neck, even when &@ 
is worn, Dog-collars are made of plain, or jetfed, or 
beaded velvet, and beailéd chenille. Some are flew fringed 


with jet or beads, and thus form necklet : 
Jet is worn more than ever, ‘Jet, and Hedy color 


? and shade, afe seen in fringes, clasps, lace, and passemen- 


teries. They are ased not only fur dog-collars, but also to 
trim hats, bonnets, mantles, and enfire costumes. They are 
mixed with ribbons, feathers, lace, flowers, and birds; birds 


> and flowérs, indeed, are made eiitirely of jet and colored 
, beads, atid are worn on hats and bonnéts, and also in the 
> hair 


Jetted black tulle ‘is very pretty for bodices and sleeves, to 
be worn over low-necked black silk or satin dresses. These 
’ bodices are qtiitée tight. in order to show tlie pattern of the 
) jet beading on the tulle 

Lack waa never so fitch’ Worn as at present, Tt fs espe- 
cially pretty for houibe-weat, adhd most beautiful imitation 


> of the’ réal Chantilly black ace, Which costs from fifty to 


seventy-five dollars a ‘yard, can be bought for from two and 
’ one-hiif dollars upward. White laces and the new embroid- 
} ered ‘Idtes are equally cheap These laces make beautiful 
; trimniings for evening or summer dresses. 





OUR PARTS LETTER. 
Reve pes Petits Cuamps. 
The Highest” tMatérials Of the season are extremely 
pretty, and’ tend ‘theniselves to Very tasteful combinativns. 
THe hewest, arid perhaps the most attractive, is the summer 
’ guipure_a heavy-meshed worsted net, figured with dots or 
with ‘sil! squares,’ ‘This ‘cdthes’ in all the fashionable 
coldre for stréet-wenr, and is combined with faille, or satin, 
of cashinore, ‘usually ft the same hues, but sometimes in 
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CHELDREN’S |FASH EONS. 





contrasting colors, It is made up over, taffeta, the skirt ; 


being made straight and full, and not attached. in any way 
tu the silk underskirt, but hanging loose in a very Graceful | 
fashion. The everdress is, bordered with a marrow lave, | 


shaded yelvetare placed at either side of the skirt. Another 
; Very effective dress. is in black Spauish Jace, made up over 
( a white-grounded brocade figured with Jarge bright-colored 
flowers, panels of the brocade being set at either side of the 


aud the underskirt is finished. with s suall plaited flounce. | skirt, 


Crean lace and dark-green, si}k fourm ja faverite, combina. 
tion, Mauntles,in this sammer-guipure, of the dolman 
shape with long ends, are shown,. lived throughout with / 


silk, and trimmed with lace or mess fringes. Black wraps,’ 


are very much worn, even with costumes of the most deli- / 


cate hues,, The prettiest are shaped like .a cape, in jet-./ 


leaded silk gauze, and have long scarfrends in black lace in 
front. These are lined throughout wath colored silks, blue 
and gold changeable taffetas being often employed fur the | 
linings... Vor traveling or undress wear, rough. black cash- 
meres, lined with silk and trimmed with lace, are very | 
popular, as are also loose paletets and dolmans in pale-gray 
or beige cloth, trimmed with pinked quillings of the ma- 
terial. Embroidered wraps, with, a black ground, worked 
with dead-steel or gay-colored, beads, are,,very dressy and 
stylish . For seaside-wear, short, yelyet, mantles, trimmed 
with elaborate jet beadings and fringes and passementeries, 
are shown, lined with changeable silk or bright-colored 
satin, Light-hued velvets in the new yivid-green or pale- 
beige evlor are sometimes empleyed for these mantles. 
Jet passementerie and black lace are used for trimming 
the green velvet, and gold passementerie and silk fringes 
fur the beige color 

Worth has introduced as his new color par excellence for 
the present summer the delicate bright-green befere men- 
tioned . It is called “ young-leaf” or “ new-ghout” color, 
and 18 a beautiful yellow-green, some shades deeper than 
linden-color, which is also worn this season. This new tint 


harmonizes well with black Jace and black velvet, or, in } 


fuct, with any rich black material. One very handsome 
Worth has just completed is in heavy black ilk 
Ribas a. f2 With an underskirt of youpg-leaf green 
velxet. _' got, cream-white of Sicilienne or crépe-de- 
Ching goes well with the golden-yellow green called linden- 
cvlor In dress made with am underskirt of linden 
fuille, ew scallops around the edge, and an over- 
dress ite créperde-Chine, bordered with dull- 
guid gauze np and looped at one sideand held in place 
by a series of loops in wide salmon-pink watered, ribbon, 
was really artistic in its blending of color. 
Worth has introduced, this season, a series of very beau 
tiful silk gauzes in Watteau styles and colors, which he 
bines with delicate colors in faille for full-dress summer 





For walking-dresses, silk and cashmere, or velvet and 
cashmere, ave combined with good effect. The cashmere 
ekirt is made with flat plaits, opening at each breadth one- 
‘ third of the way up In each of these openings are set 
folds of the silk or welvet, giving theeffect of an inner 
skirt. |Ampther. style bas a loose full skirt of cashmere, 
bordered with, jet ball-fringe and falling over a plain 
underskirt of velvet. The waist in made with a sleeveless 
Zouaye jacket of velvet, bordered with fringe, over a short 
pointed, corsage of the cash The cash sleeves 
have,deep cuffs of velvet, The cashmere and velvet must 
be of the same shade, In gray, with steel fringe, this cos 
; tume is very pretty. Embroideries;and fringes, in dead or 
; bright, steel, are very much in favor, Sashes of very wide 
} watered nibbon are,a good deal, worn, the hue of the 
ribbon contrasting with that of the dress, A very hand- 
some toilette is in black. satin-striped gauze and black 
lace over pale-yellow silk, the sash beipgsim brilliant gold- 
2 yellow pibben. , Worth alse makes dresses of black brocaded 
; silk gauze, with draped fronts in white lace, the sash being 
in scarlet. watered ribbon, These sashes fasten behind, 
and have long ends that fall to the top of the skirt-hem, 
Bonnets and hate are no longer worn of such exagger- 
ated height as at the beginning of the season. Fine Eng- 
’ lish straws, in the neutral tints, trimmed with white ganze 
; and white oxtrich-tipa, are probably the prettiest novelties, 
’ They there are. hats, in. coarse straws, in mixed colors, the 
brims lined with dark velvet, and the crowns ornamented 
with folds of dark-blhue, dark-red, or brown gauze, inter- 
woven with gold, and held in place with gilt pen-feathers, 
These are durable and useful articles for seaside or country 
wear. Flowers, are much less worn than in the spring, 
} except.om very dressy hats or bonnets. 
Av very pretty new style for ball-dress slippers consists in 
; ornamenting them with a tiny cluster of artificial flowers 
set amongst lace, the flowers corresponding with those upon 
the dress or worn in the huir, 
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Lwey H. Hoorn, 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 
Fie., 1,~-Roy’s, Ssstor-Svit, or Darx-Bive Fiannet, 


toilettes. Some of these have stripes of pink or olive- The, knickerbockers are striped at the side with cream- 
green satin alternating with stripes of very smali figured ; colored braid., The blouse-waist has a large square collar, 
white brocade, Others have stripes of forget-me-nota on a : trimmed with the braid, and also has a ship embroidered in 
cream ground, and another pattern shows banda of tiny , each ourner,.,An, anchor looks very well in the corners. 
flowers in their natural hues runnyyg transyersely on a The cuffs and front of the blouse are trimmed with cream 
ground of pale beige-color, A very, beevtiful materjal isa > braid. Straw sailorshat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

peachstone-colored satin, figured all oyer with a.fine and Fic. 11.--Ginn’s, Dagan, or Crzam-CoLorep Skaos. The 
delicate lace-like pattern in white velvet; this beautiful { skirt is laid in kilt-plaits, The blouse-bodice has a jong roll- 
fabric 18 to be blended with plain peachstone faille., For ) ing collar, which is.large and square at the back, and is tied 
summer evening~<dresses, he is employing tulle, both white ; with cream-colored satin ribbon. The white vest, around 
aud colored, some ot the former being sprinkled with tiny, } the neck, as well as the collar, is trimmed with narrow 
silver dots. Even for very young girls, Worth now makes / braid.,.The sleeves. are loose, witha cuf trimmed with 


up very small patterned white brocaded faille, figured either 
im a fish-scale pattern or with small satin dots. These 
dresses have the corsage and short train of the silk, the 
skirt-front being eitherin pisia tulle or in,the gil ver-spotted 
material. A very lovely dzess is composed of four wide 
fluunces- of tulle, put on in large close plaits. ,Qyer the 
skirt thus composed falls 9 perfectly. plein overdress, of 
silver-spotted tulle, made very, full, The effect of this, 
extremely simple dress.is most charming. Another tasteful 
and simple ball-totlette has the wide-flounced underskirt dm 
tucked maize tulle, over which is lightly draped, an over- 


dress in real Llack lace. Long garlands of nasturtiums in - 


‘ braid. Strew, hat, bound with blue, and trimmed with blue 

ribbon, 

; Fig, 1.—Giar's, Costume, oF Zernxa-Cyorn, Nox’ 
Veuina, on Muaitn-Derlaine, The box-plaited skirt is 
mushroom-color, and, ig,trimmed with five rows of brown 

; velvet, ribbon,, The. polonaiae, is, of » lighter shade of 
mushroom-color, studded witb flowers. The bodice i 

plain, and the, material forms paniers at the side, and 18 

draped.at the back. The cuffs, collar, waistband, amd bow 

are,all ot brown velvet. Hat of mushroom-colored straw, 
trimmed with feathers of the same color, daisies, and brown 
velvet, 
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Be Warned: 


in time. Kidney diseases may be prevented 
by purify renewing jidhd { ng 
the blaodw $ Sarsaperilla, When, 
through de lity ;the netion ofthe Ridneys 
is perv ‘ ofgaris POD the Blood of 
its needed constituesit, albupien Which 
passed off in the ine, while worn out 
matter, which they should catry ‘of frém 
6 the blood, is allowed to remain. By the 
ps 
restored to proper n, end Albus 
minuria, or 


5a A 59 


aes Disease 


fs prevented, Ayer’s Sar le also 


_ prevents inflammation of oe , 


other disorders of these pana 

W. Weld, Forest Hill st., J St 
Mass., writes: “I have had a complica- 
tion of diseases, but my greatest trouble 
has been with my kidneys. Four-bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made me feel like 
& new,persons as well and. strong as 
ever.” W. M. McDonald, 46 Summer st., 
Boston, Mass., had been troubled for years 
with Kidney Complaint. By the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, he not only ; 


« _. Prevented 


"the disease from assuming a fatal form, 
but was restored to perfect. health, Jobn 
McLellan, cor. Bridge and Third sts., 


a ah ee 





| INDIGESTION 


To" atfengthen the stomach, creaté av 
appetite, and remove the horrible depres- 
sion and despondency which result from 
Indigestion, there is nothing so effective 
as Ayer’s Pills. These Pills contain no 
calomel or other pofsonous drug, act 
directly on the‘digestive aud assimilative 
organs, and restore health and strength to 
the entire system, T, P. Bonner, Chester, 
Pa., writes: “T, have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past 30 years, and am satisfied 
I should not have~beemralive to-day, if it 
had not been ferthem. They 


Cured 


me of Dyspepsia when all other remedies 
failed, and ‘their oecasional use has kept 
me in a healthy condition ever since.” 
L. N. Smith; Utica, N. Y., writes: “TI 
have used Ayer’s Pills, for Liver troubles 
and Indigestion, a good many years, and 
have ‘always found them prompt and 
efficient in their action.” Richard Norris, 
Lynn, Mass., writes: “After much suffer. 
fg, I have been eured of Dyspepsia and 
Liver troubles 


By Using 
Ayer’s Pills. They have done me more 
good than any other medicine I have ever 
tuken.” Jolin Burdett,* Troy, Towa, 
writes: “For nearly two, years my life 
was rendered miserable by the horrors of 
Dyspepsia. Medical treatment afforded 
me only temporary relief, and I became 
reduced fm flesh, and very much debill- 
tated. A friend of mine, whe had been 
similarty afflicted, advised me to try 
Ayer’s Pills, I did. so, and with the 
happiest results, My food soon ceaseil to 
distress me, my appetite returned, and I 
became as strong aud well.as ever.” 


= Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DB. J. 6. AYER & 00., Lowell, Mass, 
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Statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World.’’, 

The Committee in charge 6f the construction of the base 
and pedestal for the redéptidn of this great work, in order 
to raise funds for its oc letion, have prepared a 
minfatare Statuette, siz tuches in height—the Statue bronzed, 
Pedestyl nickelsilvered—which : they are now delivering 
to subscribers thruughout the United Stutes at One Dol- 
lar ‘ach. 

This attractive souvenir and mantel or desk ornament 
is a prifect.fac-simile of the model furnished by the: artist. 

The Statuette in saine metal, twelve itiches at Five 
Dollars Each, delivered. “A 

The designs of Statne and Pedestal are protected by ws. 
Patents. and the models can be fu y this Com- 
mittee. A arith remit i > 


RICHARD R, ry, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, . 
33 Mercer Street, New, York. 


40-gat hee 
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Mail, October 24th, says; “ Tita ¢ effect ds mot me 
the amount’ of fist, bat, by attcctinig the Tee fey, 
to induce a/radical cure of the disease: | Mr. R. 

charge whatever; any rich or 


person, 
work tis, by setiding 6 cents, fo cover 
RUSSELL, Neoady Wobark House, 
Bedford ‘Saeron Londo, Eng,” .,, 
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7 watchmakers. muil2%c, Circulars 

SOLD i= 3. piacere Pyne sie gia 
ADY-AGENTS WA’ for the new book: “Our 
Famous Women: A History of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 
20 Eminent Lady-Authors. 747 pages. 32 fine engravings. 
Lady agents eusily earn $50 to $100 a month, sure. Send for 
circulars, terms, etc., to A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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way, New York City. 
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22xJ8 Anélivs. § India’ proofs, $3.50. — proofs, $2.00. 
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/and Curative 


Blow York, 25 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
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Cold Medal, Paris. (878. 
The Favorite) Numbers; 303, 404, 322, 

351, 170, and his other les,» 
’ Bord d throughout the Worid, 
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os J. REACH CO. 


Manufacturers of LAWN TENNIS. 


oF Saeoeheah City Tennis Racket, the lxtest and ‘best 


surface. Stringing unequaled. Fine Rackets, 


bev dn $1.5 
our as pore 0 to $5.50 each. A full line of 


TENNIS SETS AND TENNIS SUPPLIES. 


= for Llustrated Catal logue, Fare. 2 
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rom in ray to age, are 

positively cured by by Hho Cuneta RemeEpiEs, @ 

Curiounk * e new blood-purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perepraton of, impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thas removes the cunse, 

Guricura, the grext skin-cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Coricuna Soap. au exquisite skin-beantifier and toilet- 
requisite, Peas from. Curicuna, is indispensable in 
trea ng § in Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blenishes, 
bar and Oily Skin 

Sold everywhere, Price: Curicura, 50c.; Resotvent, 
$1.00; Svar, 25c, Prepared b ire Porrer Dave .axp 
Ciemican Company, Botox, 

Sa Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Sold by the Pine Trade. 
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be Silverware, Teas of all Ke from 30° to 75. cents 
pre popes. We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 


es sending out from 60 to 90 Cup Orpeks each day 


Stiver-PLaren CAsrers dr ns Premiums with $5, $7, and 4 
orders. Wurre Tea-S with $10 RCORATED 
Tea-Sers with $13. Gotp Banp or M ost Srrs of 44 
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|| ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


For fifteen — they have steadily gained iu favor, 
and, with have become the 
most POPULAR CORSET thronghout the United States. 

‘TO WAR TWICE 


Ker ut te agi fine hy PERFECT SATISY SATISFACTION 


pret Sin pent faeae worthless, the 
gLove- FITTING have proved inval- 
Retailers are authorized to refund money, if, on examin- 
ation, these CORSETS do not prove as represented. 
yy8 sale everywhere. 
talogue free on application, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs., 


70 & 72 WORTH STREHT, N. Y. 
EUREKA 
SPOOL 

HOLDER, 


Patented Nov. +h, 
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For New Reoft. Por Old Reofe, 


ROOFING 


Price low: anybody chn applyon Steep or Flat sur- 
face: materials durable, Fire-Proof. | Write at once for 
meus nani Ind, Paint & Rootes ty New ork. 
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PORTABLE. 


 wagahi EFFERVESOENT “SELTZER APERIENT. 


fiate and permanent relief in 
Const 4 ‘Ms 


Bifiousness, | 
' Headache, 
Heartburn; 


Sioas tover and 


gentl operenes un: upon th th 


dratght; affords 


bowels ye apa 
child as tot 
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For Cieansine Tne SKIN AND ScaLP of Birth Bumore; 
for allaying “Ttching,. Burning, and lnflammation; for 
curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, 
Scull Head, Serofula, and other inherited skin.and blood 
diseases, CuTicura, the eat Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin utifier, externally, and Curi- 
curRA Rersoivent, the new Blood Purifie “r, internally, are 
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to GnreBkin Tiseares.%% 
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- Frederick Brown's 
; a: Jamaica (jinger. 


A remedy suited to the extremes 
of heat and cold; at all times bene- 


ficial, when gentle tonic # stimu- 
lating influences are required. 














Its stimulating property, being independent of alcoholic 
power, its effect as a frequent remedy need never be 
dreaded. 














ti While it STRENGTHENS AND REFRESHES the de- 

q bilitated in the SUMMER SEASON, it is not less potent 

’ during the inclemency of WINTER, by warming with its 

7 healthful tonic principle, and enabling the system te 
resist the influences of incipient DISEASES. WHICH 

cE. LURK.IN A CHANGING CLIMATE. 

We By Travelers on long journeys by 

ND land or by sea, it will be found 


invaluable. In every household 
IT 1S A NECESSITY. 














The Genuine. 
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rederick Brown, ; 
___Established 1822. Phi ] adelphi a. 
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eae lOO YEARS. INTERNATIONAL AWARDSH 


’ 
THILO ee COCO CT 9 


A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 1 


PEARS’ SOAP. } 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, of 
” Puce. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #. &. S., Pres. of THE ROYAL CoL. or SURGEONS, ; | 
A | ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
». COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES; INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES ¥ 
- } AND PREFER PBARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. ny 
| f The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, 


fv) “] HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR #7 . Br 





THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 


~.PEARS’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CrviLizeD WoRL “34 
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ENTOR AND SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


et AND YELOUTINE SOKPS, 


RIDACE PERFUMERY, 


A, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


WARBURG & CIE. 


| REPRESENTED BY G. BOSSANGE, 
pare and 478 Broome Street, New York. 


ble Agents for the United States. 


For sale by the fine trade. 


" Paillard’s 
MUSIC 


BOXES 
ARE THE BEST. 


‘They are the only ones that are fold b y first-class 
prs the we SS 8 cents for circular. 
Broad- 








Laptes can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost less 
7 isc ares ies pons gem 2 Out- 
t con oD patterns 

jad embroidery and Dainting 
Set of 26 Initials, J inches 
ing nigh: Feed of Patterns, re: 

everyth needed ; te ow 

ty ood the Ropamaton, fibbon Plush a1 ‘and 
tedo Ke and Lustre 


4 rstitches ensington 
. hag wc. Ae. by BY MAIL, $1.00. Illustrated 
P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City 





| We have made a specialty, since 1877, of ving pe ae. 
to those who ol or P vs 

in large quanti y hme and Sets, Gold Det 

Silverware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 

nd. We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 

38 sending out from 60 to 90 Cus Orvens each day. 

PLATED Casters as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 

Orders. Wire Tea-Sets with $10 orders, DrcoraTep 

fea-Sers with $13. Gotp Band or Moss-Ross Sets of 44 

or ewnae Gace of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 

of other jums, Send us postal and mention 

em, and and we will send you eeeeeee PRICE AND 

aU av ty Wolken 

T LONDON CO., 807 Was 

Boston, Mas: 


“AGENTS WANTE wanes for the grand new book: “Our 
. 2g Bisel aioe -_ met By 
San pages. ne engra 
ly earn $50 to $100 a month, sure, Bend for 
Worthington 


ome 
Take 
terma, eto , to A, D. ., Hartford, Ct. 


n | 
| toa idence | course, Catalogues sent on application. 


eee 


E oniy perfect substitute for Mother's Milk 
The ma nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 


| mothers. Keeps in all climates. “Commended by physi- 
| Clans, Sold every where. Send for our book “The Care 
| and Feeding of Infants.” 


Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & 0O., Boston, Mass. 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Pro- 
| duces DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, 
at HALF. THE 3g AND TROUBLE. 


Sold in Boxes at 18 cents, 
sufficient for 3 pints, and 36 
cents, sufficient for 7 pints. 


LUXURY. 


Taventors & Manufacturérs, ALFrep Binp & Sons, Birming- 
ham, Englund. EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sole Agents for U.8. A., will mail free, on receipt of address, 
“Pastry & Swrets,” a little work containing Practical 
Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table. 





“J Believe DR.TOWNSEN 


sg HAY-FEVER % 


ASTHMA and CATAREH | 


will be eure jo ere te cases tn ¢ huni tri hme g of ri 


W.BEECHER 


to 
druggists. For rage send 
~~ mh. TOWNSEND, Cumberland, Md. 








Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For the Liberal Education of Women, with a complete 
College Course, Schools of Painting and Music, Astronomical 
Observat.r», Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets 
of Natural History,a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 
Volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thor- 
oughly equipped for its work. Students at present admitted 


. L, CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., President. 


aureariwats HAIR, Modeme Wambold’s 8 


+) permanently removes 8 ir without wring 
the skin. Send for a circular. . Madame Wambold, 96 











| West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HE fairies, they say, 


Were dancing, one day 
In the Spring, 
While the flowerets fair 
Sweet-scented the air, 
And the ring 
Of the Blue-bells was heard 
With the trill of the bird, 
All in tune ; 
But they suddenly ceased 
As there ‘came from the East, 
About noon, 


A zephyr so laden 

With sweetness, it made an 
End to the reign 

Of the flowerets fair, 

That scented the air 
Now in vain. 

The flowerets’ power 

Was broken that hour, 
Late in’ May ; 

For the odor that came 

Bore the mystical name: 

CoxnGaTEe’s CASHMERE Bouquet. 


The richest, most lasting, and tefined of all 
handkerchief perfumes. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—A UGUST, 1885 
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A LETTER FROM HOME. 
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NEW STYLE WALKING-DRESS. NEW STYLE HOUSE-DRESS. 












































LATEST STYLES: JACKET, HAT, HAIR-PINS, WRAP. 
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NEWEST STYLES: HAT, 
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QUAKER COUSINS. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth 8t., Philadelphia. 








Words by SAMUEL K. COWAN, M. A. 
Andantino e sempre tranquillo. 


Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 
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1. With a smile, slow quaint like an 
2. O weroam’d for hours thro’ the 





old time saint, With a quaint soft‘ doth’’ for “does;” With a‘‘thou” for “you” and a 
woodbine bow’rs, Not a“‘doth”’ or “thou” or “thee,” ‘Till the sweet stars woke, not a 


o 


“nay” for “no,” There is none like Quak-er Coz; Loves a now-day girl where a 
word was spoke, By my Quak-er Coz to me; Then with eyes slow rais’d in mine 


iu 


whim may whirl, And weds where fancy roves, But if love she does O my Quaker Coz Wi 
own she gaz’d And her spirit shone in both, “ Does your spirit move, does your dear heart love ?’”’ Asthou 





QUAKER COUSINS. 





~~ 


wait till her spirit moves! With a “stay yea, thou!” or “away, nay, thou!’’ With an answer quaint for 
asketh, friend, it doth ! “ Does it say, ‘stay thou!’ or ‘away, nay thou !’ What, dear, does your spirit 
4 => 
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_— 
e 





| 1 ritard. ,. 


thee; “not of gold hast thou! But of old wast thou, In thy spirit, friend for me.” 
say?”  “QOjitsaith “yea thou, until death, stay thou!’ Friend it 
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aye!” Friend, it saith “yea, 
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